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The Bitterest Scorn 
By Philip Wendell Crannell 


AN’S scorn is bitter, but it may be barne ; 
Him I can flee, or answer scorn with scorn. 

The scorn of God? Compassionate as just, 

He knows my frame, remembers I am dust. 

But my own scorn, alas, I cannot flee ; 

With unrelenting sting it follows me ; 

The bitterest dreg in all my cup of pain, 

I taste, and taste, and taste it yet again. 


O Gilead, for this disease what balm ? 

O Christ, for tossing storm like this, what calm ? 
He speaks: “‘ Demon, this tortured soul: ‘lease!”’ 
“ Thou art forgiven, Doubt not. Go in peace. 


Thy heart condemns thee? Greater than thy heart, 
I pardon, and against thee take thy part. 
Slain at my cross, self-scorn must cease to be,— 
Yet lives, thy richest grace, humility!” 

Kansas City, Kan, 








Victory Our Pledge 

Victory in Christ is the only sure pledge of joy 
and character and salvation.. ‘*I can fall again, and 
yet be saved,’’ was the subtle urging that came into 
a man’s heart as he struggled. Then came the an- 
swer from God : “I do not know that. But I know 
that I can be saved and not fall ‘again.’’ And on 
that sure ground the battle was won. To yield to sin 
in the assurance that one belongs to Christ and will 
one day conquer and come out all right is :a terrible, 
perilous misuse of dependence upon Christ. Christ 
saves us from the death-wages of sin not in order 
that we may safely sin, but that we may live in 
freedom from sinning. To presume upon salvation 
for exemption from the consequence of deliberately 
chosen sin is a temptation that seeks to destroy 


-deeper love, not less and shallower. 


every Christian man and woman. Nothing will so 
effectively drive Christ from us, and atrophy our spir- 
itual life, and break down our moral fiber, as this 
form of presumption. Christ's greatest gift to us all is 
victory. To refuse the greatest gift may be to lose all. 


x 
The Safety of Danger 


A safe place isa perilous place to be in, when 
God calls to a place of danger. The only place of 
real safety is the place to which God calls. If that is 
a place of sorrow, or stress, or staggering difficulty, or 
physical or even spiritual peril, we shall find greater 
safety there in companionship with God, than in any 
spot that is free from those perils, but to which he 
has not called us. The very effort on our part that 
is necessary to resist and overcome the danger which 
God has asked us to meet, may furnish the greater 
safety of which we are in need. Freezing cold is 
not commonly as conducive to healthy plant life as 
is a carefully protected hot-house. But take certain 
plants from the peril of the nipping exposure, and put 
them in the hot-house, and you have ended their life : 
the exposed place of danger was their only place of 
safety, for that is where God meant them to grow and 
to thrive. God knows best; his assignments are to 


be trusted. 
x 
Christ Better Than Psychology 


Because feelings control a large part of the life of 
most persons is no reason why feelings should be al- 
lowed to do so. Modern psychology has rendered a 
real service in pointing out the prominence of feelings 
as a controlling factor in shaping life, and has wisely 
urged the importance and the duty of cultivating and 
developing the right feelings of children as one of the 
surest methods of producing right living. Which is 


x 


true as far as it goes. But unfortunately neither 
psychology not Christianity has yet succeeded—nor 
ever will in this world—in so training a human being 
that his feelings are always to be depended upon to 
guide aright. Therefore there is another step more im- 
portant still, and that is that children and grown folks 
alike should realize that feelings are not a safe guide, 
and that it is often a simple duty to go flatly against 
our feelings, as God alone can enable us todo. Our 
feeling for an enemy is that of hate or fear. Yet we 
are to love our enemies. To do that we cannot follow 
our feelings—love is not a feeling ; but we can trample 
feeling under foot and love in spite of feeling, love 
even one whom we do not like. Christ nowhere 
enjoins us to feel right, but he lays it upon us to do 
right. And right feelings often follow, even if they 
have not preceded, our doing of his will. 


x 


Forgetting Necessary to Memory 
Forgetting is as necessary to memory as is re- 
membering. We must forget before we can remem- 
ber successfully.. If we remembered alJl that ever 
received the attention of our senses we should have 
to search through too great a mass to find any par- 
ticular memory. In the fight for character, the 
problem how to forget is an acute one. The mind- 
pictures of past experiences often hinder us. In a 
recent book there is a suggestive chapter on ‘‘ Medi- 
cated Memory,’’ where we are reminded of Bellamy’'s 
proposal to forget by removing the brain-center in- 
volved, While the idea is only a fanciful one, it 
suggests how real is the need. Oh, that we could 
forget! But this we can never do unless we learn to 
remember,—remember the list of ‘‘ things of good 
repute’’ named by one who knew the power of mem- 
ory to bless as well as to haunt. Above all, we must 
follow his counsel and ‘‘ remember Jesus Christ."’ 
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Sympathy the Proof of Spirituality 


HERE are those who appear to think that to be 
out of patience with the average man or Chris- 
tian, keen-eyed to all his faults and incomplete- 

ness, conscious of superiority, assured that there is a 
great gulf fixed which he can hardly cross upward, nor 
you downward, is a sign that one has advanced far 
beyond. his fellows on the road to spiritual knowledge 
and power. But in the midst of ‘‘ holiness’’ such as 
this the original milk of human kindness has turned to 
vinegar, and ears once keen to all voices of love and 
longing cease to hear sweetness in the common speech. 

Tennyson suggests the fear that growing spiritual 
knowledge in his friend Hallam, gone before, should 
mean —— alienation, when he says, in ‘In 
Memoriam ”’ 


** An inner trouble I behold, 
A spectral doubt which makes me cold : 
That I shall be thy mate no more, 
Tho’ following with an upward mind 
The wonders that have come to thee, 
Thro’ all the secular to-be, 
But evermore a life behind !”’ 


Yet neither the friend who longs need fear, nor the 
fancied spiritual aristocrat who despises need flatter 
himself. Spirituality means more understanding and 
The supreme 
test of: the spirit is not our knowledge, nor our joys, 
nor our affinities, so fancied, but our sympathy, our 
power of appreciation, our entrance with love into our 
fellows’ powers and needs, our discernment and ap- 
proval of the good in them. 

For the deepest and highest spiritual truths are 
merely growths from the simplest. Progress is not 


progress away from truths once known, but into them, 
into their depths. In the soul's first act of surrender 
and love are wrapped, as in the bulb, all the splendors, 
perfumes and flavors of the flower and fruit that are to 
be. Heaven’s most radiant blossoms are growths 
from the seeds planted and growing upon earth. The 
supremest secrets of the Spirit are present in germ in 
the first revelation of God’s gospel grace to the new- 
born soul. That soul has but to follow on, to know 
all that man can know of the Lord. It could not be 
otherwise, since God and truth and love are one. If, 
therefore, you hold in your hand the truth in its 
simpler stage, you have the heart of the greater. And 
if that splendid flower you hold, that development of 
doctrine, that spiritual experience, that inner power, 
is of totally different species from the blossoms that 
grow on the lower levels, putting you out of connection 
and sympathy with them, you may be assured that 
what you have is of toially different species from the 
kingdom of heaven ; your gorgeous, exclusive plant 
never came out of the celestial gardens. It is a wild 
outgrowth of your own imagination or of Satan’s hot- 
bed of folly and pride. 

The deeper one pierces into the secrets of things, 
the more he gets into line with the real facts upon the 
surface. He will not reject that earlier truth. He 
only holds to it more firmly and sees more in it. He 
will not despise that other holder of it who has not 
advanced as far ashe. He congratulates him on the 
progress he has made, and seeks to reveal to him the 
splendor that he himself has seen. The really pro- 
found scholar whose mind has continued to grow un- 
smothered by his knowledge and pride, is not only 
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never hostile or indifferent to the learner; he is at 
once more deeply interested in him, more at one with 
him, better able to measure his attainment, see his 
difficulties, and lead him on. He understands in 
germ and flower, top and bottom, height and depth, 
what others know imperfectly and insecurely. Better 
that seholar for a teacher than he who is but six 
months or six whole years in advance of his pupil. 
Better have Jesus for teacher than even John. It is 
not the holiest who despise the sinfullest. One may 
measure how far he has nof¢ climbed, by the distance 
and disgust he feels in the presence of his -sinful 
brother. The nearer we get to God, the nearer are 
we to man, 

So far from meaning departure from the common 
‘truths or the common life, spirituality means more dis- 
cernment and more pleasure in these things. We are 
not less able to read our fellows, but more ; and it may 
be taken for granted that the further we can see into 
the minds and hearts of men, the more we shall see 
there that is good. True, finer spiritual apprehensions 
bring to our knowledge more and finer grades in 
spiritual quality. What was white once is seen now 
to be not so white, That must be true when we turn 
the glass upon ourselves. But when we turn it upon 
others, we see that what was black is not so black as 
‘it looked. Love taketh not account of evil, rejoiceth 
with the truth, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
Believing in good, and hoping much from God, it sees 
great veins and lodes of noble possibility which other 
eyes cannot see. The man who is keen to discern 
evil in his fellow-men would do well to ponder the 
witch's saying in Macbeth: 


‘* By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes,”’ 


It is the hidden affinity of evil, not of good, that 
apprises you of evil in him. 

Sympathy is the child of love. ‘Feeling for’’ de- 
velops into ‘‘feeling with.’’ Without the first, the 
second never comes. It is love that gives the desire 
to discern. If I turn away disgusted from that fellow 
of mine because I am sure there is nothing:in him I 
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can find ci develop, it is becausé théfe IF nofliihf in 
me that wants to find or develop him. Indifference 
betokens not fineness, but feeblengess,,of feeling. e 
it is that gives the power to discerg. is by She 
that we understand man. _It is love which translates 
the prattle of that little child into iculate to 
the mother’s heat. Itis lovethat tases ove the bed- 
side of the paralytic and pieces together the broken 
fragments of sound to make the message-of that poor 
separated mind ; love that catches the few faint points 
of moral aspiration and achievement in that chaos of 
a ruined life, and discerns the features of -a son of 
God ; love that watches the feeble groping after truth 
by the undeveloped Christian, reads what he is trying 
to discover and to say, fills out the incoherent story 


from his own treasure house of experience, and sends — 


it back, a glorious revelation, to that struggling soul. 
If you cannot read your brother, if you do not want 
to read your brother, if your heart turns away dis- 
gusted from him, the Alpha and the Omega of spirit- 
uality is lacking in you. It matters little what you 
have learned, what you think you have grown to, what 
you have won ; you have not discovered the greatest, 
nor won the summit. You have not grown up to love. 
You have faith, such as it is ; knowledge, which shall 
be done away, but the greatest of these—is not 
yours. 

Who was it that understood the weakest human heart, 
that saw even the feeblest good in the sinfullest, that 
most tenderly and skilfully adapted his teaching to the 
most ignorant? Was it not He who felt most, knew 
most, was most, the summit of holiness and wisdom ? 
He who is most like Him is most spiritual. Between 
such souls and those who are below them, there is no 
gulf which can not be crossed. And that is happen- 
ing in spirit which the poet describes in mind : 


** And what delight can equal those, 
That stir the spirit’s. inner deeps, 
When one that loves, and knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows.”’ 


Love, plus knowledge, is sympathy—and spirit- 
uality. 





Is the Blood of Christ a 
Bond or a Barrier ? 


It is hard..to come. back to the meaning of the 
original and inspired writers of the Bible after having 
been led far afield from their meaning by the well in- 
tentioned but lamentably mistaken interpretations of 
our forefather commentators. Yet we must fight our 
way back through the mists of traditional error if we 
would gain that knowledge of God's ways which the 
Bible-writers intended we should have. A good illus- 
tration of both the need and the difficulty of this is 
given in a letter from a Florida reader, who criticises 
The Sunday School Times’ interpretation of the pass- 
over as God's crossing over the threshold é#Zo the 
home with which God would make a protecting cove- 
nant of love, rather than a passing-by of that home. 
This understanding of the passover has been gladly 
accepted by many Bible students since it was first 
brought out by H. Clay Trumbull more than ten years 
ago. But the Florida reader protests, as follows : 


Can you give us a little note further in ‘Open Letters’’ on 
the Passover question? Are we to understand that you think 
that this is an original discovery as to the true meaning of the 
passover of which the writers of the Bible were ignorant? I 
can make nothing else of your explanation. I can see nothing 
in the Bible to bear out your position. ‘The pleasant incident 
in the present observance of the passover of the guest’s chair 
in my mind has nothing possible to do with the question. . So, 
unless the biblical writers were mistaken, as I read their 
words there was no ore of entertaining a guest who 
should pass over the threshold. 

In Exodus 12:13 we read the promise, ‘‘I will pass over 
you, and there shall no plague be upon you."’ Yow certainly 
cannot mean threshold. 

Exodus 12 : 27, ‘* Who passed over the Aouses, ... and de- 
livered our Aouses."" Houses cannot mean threshold. 

There are those who think some new, unusual, contradictory, 
far-fetched explanation of a passage in the Bible is necessarily 
true. ‘*Oh, ves, I never thought of that,"’ I have heard them 
say with a satisfied smile of conviction and delight. ‘To my 
mind this is one of the strongest arguments against such ex- 
prenetens. The Bible is not a riddle or a puzzle-box. Take 

eed and beware of the leaven of the scribes and Sadducees 
and rabbis who delighted in just such things. 


Because the Bible is not a riddle or a puzzle-box, 
it would seem fair to accept an interpretation of any 
of its passages which harmonizes that passage with 





the rest of the Bible, rather than. to force upon such a 
passage a meaning which is. flatly contradictory of 
and. out of joint with all the rest.of the Bible. The 
whole Bible pictures.God as seeking, wooing, with 
loving insistence, his children who have estranged 
themselves from him by sin. He did not say.: ‘* Do 
right, and I'll keep at a distance and not trouble 


you’’ ; but rather ‘‘return unto me; for I have re- 
deemed thee’’; ‘‘ with lovingkindness have.I drawn 
thee’’; ‘‘return unto me, and I will return unto you, 


saith Jehovah of hosts.”’ 

Throughout the Bible, the symbol of the life that 
is to bridge the death-gulf of sin between God and 
his children, thus bringing them together again into 
oneness, is the blood of the unblemished animal 
offered in sacrifice as an atonement for sin. With 
those who thus evidenced their repentance for sin 
and their desire to be at one with God, he promised 
to be ever-present. The pillar of cloud and of fire 
was the visible sign of his presence in the midst of 
his children as they journeyed away from the land of 
bondage toward his promised land. 

Moreover, we know, not only from modern survivals 
of the rite, but also from the evidence of the ancient 
records of life in all primitive lands, that the shedding 
of blood on a threshold was the token of a sacred, wel- 
coming covenant between those within the home and 
those who crossed over, or passed over, the blood- 
stained threshold. This was the case long before the 
days of Moses ; and the writers of the Bible were 
plainly as. familiar with the custom and its meaning 
as is a modern Christian with the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Again, the threshold stood for the whole house, 
and it stood for the life of the members of the entire 
household. This is not a matter of opinion ; it is a 
fact that appears so abundantly in all primitive lands 
and literature as to be now almost universally under- 
stood. One who would satisfy himself, as many have 
done, by a full investigation of these facts, can do so 
by a study of the two volumes, ‘‘The Blood Cove- 
nant’’ and ‘ The Threshold Covenant."’ 

Bringing, now, these several facts together : that 
God is eternally seeking to come into loving, intimate 
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“relations with his children ; that the shedding. of 


blood stood always for reconciliation, at-one-ment be- 
4ween God and his children ; that the threshold stood 


» for the life-of the entire house and household ; that 


blood on the threshold was always the sign of a sacred 
bond of welcome between those within and one who 
should cross over from without :*and remembering 
that to the writers of the Bible these facts were axi- 
omatic mattets of everyday knowledge, then let us 
ask ourselves what the writer of Exodus probably had 
in mind, and assumed that his readers would under- 
stand, when he wrote concerning God's special care 
of His loyal children who were living in the midst of 
those who were fighting God, and concerning the 
blood-sacrifice on the thresholds of their homes : ‘it 
is Jehovah's passover. ... And the blood shall be 
to you fora token upon the house’ where ye are : 
and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and 
there shall no plague be upon you to destroy you.’’ 
The blood had been ordered put upon the doorways, 
yet here it is said to be ‘‘ upon the houses.’’ Does 
not threshold, there, seem to represent the house ? 
And Exodus 12 :.23 makes it very plain that it was 
Jehovah's presence zz the house that would keep the de- 
stroyer out; ‘‘when he seeth the blood upon the lintel, 
and on the two side-posts, Jehovah will pass over the 
door [accepting the blood-covenant welcome and en- 
tering that home], and will not suffer the destroyer to 
come in unto your houses to smite you.’’ Jehovah 
would prevent the destroyer from coming in, not from 
going in. 

This would seem to be plain enough if there had 
never been any New Testament. But when we find 
in that part of God’s Word that Jesus Christ is our 
passover, slain for us, and that his blood has forever 
done away with the need of sacrificial animals, and 
then find that that Christ, seeking at the cost of his 
own life to win men back to the Father whose love 
sent him, pleads with us: ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me,’’—can we longer be in 
doubt whether the blood of the passover lamb at the 
threshold-entrance of men’s lives was to God a sign of 
barrier.or of loving welcome ?” 


The Impregnable Rock 


‘«The impregnable rock of Holy Scripture," as 
Mr. Gladstone called the Bible, not only maintains 
its general structure of undisturbed impregnability as 
the years go on, but. seems actually to gather unto 
itself renewed strength from the attacks that some 
folks may have actually believed would weaken it. 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, whose paper on the 
recent Hittite discoveries appears on page 4oo of this 
issue, writes in a personal letter to the Editor : 

I believe we are on the eve of great discoveries in the East. 
The “‘ critics’’ were premature in announcing their conclusions. 
They should have waited till the spade had done its work ! 

Similarly, Dean G. E. White of Anatolia College, 
Marsovan, Asiatic Turkey, who recently read béfore 
the Victoria Institute of Great Britain a very illuminat- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Survivals of Primitive Religion Among 
the Peoples of Asia Minor,’’ in sending the paper to 
The Sunday School Times writes this very pleasant 
and hearty word : 

May I add that I congratulate you on the 
taken by The Sunday School Times on Old Testament inter- 
pretation. The critical methods have probably come to stay, 
but. the eagerness of some critics to find difficulties and con- 
tradictions in the Old Testament seems to me unnecessary 
and sometimes rather unworthy. After long residence in the 
Orient I am sure that agood many of the discrepancies pointed 
out by certain critics would never occur to an Oriental as dis- 
crepancies at all, and he would think the Western methods of 
interpretation sometimes rather wooden, 

The story of biblical criticism is a story of biblical 
triumph. The climax is not yet reached, and will 
not be for many a day ; but the newly added chapters 
of the story gleam brighter year by year. The world 
delights, now, to render homage to the Scriptures. 
An editorial in an influential daily paper in the Mid- 
dle West, the Ohio State Journal, recently com- 
mented on some of the archeological discoveries at 
Rome that have been upsetting Roman history, and 
destroying even the precious myth of Romulus, Re- 
mus, and the she-wolf. 
as follows : 

But, seriously, isn't it strange that these deep archeological 
researches—these deep burrowings into the crust of the earth 
—play so much havoc with profane history, but never run 
directly against the records as given in the Bible ? 

It is passing strange ; but some of us think we 
know the reason. 


eneral attitude 


And the editorial concluded | 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 25 (Num. 10 : 11-13, 29-36.) 
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EUODIAS AND SYNTYCHE 


(Concluded from last week's issue.) 


S IS usual in all such cases. the many 
and varied suggestions, to any one 
who knew the people, were far wide 
of the mark. “That a servant had; 
Sn Bei gone from one house to the ether and 
A \ fem carried some unfortunate story, —as 
Se m if either of those two high-spirited 
women cared one brass pin for any- 
thing a servant said. That Mrs. Livingstone had 
given herself airs as an elder’s wife, and refused to 
oblige Mrs. Wetherspoon with some information 
because it was session business and could not be 
told to the deacons,—as if Mrs. Wetherspoon was 
concerned that her husband was not an elder, or 
wished for herself the awful and distasteful respon- 
sibility of an elder’s wife. That Wetherspoon, in 








wax 


_an adventurous moment, had stood for the town 


council and obtained a seat, and that Mrs. Living- 
stone felt that this might end in the Lord-Provost- 
ship, and place her friend at an unscalable height. 
above her, while Mr, Livingstone had been simply 


- besieged. by deputations to contest a ward, and had 


declined because of the unspiritual character of town 
councillors, who certainly, as a class, were more given 
to feasting than to praying. That Mrs, Wether- 
spoon had given a dance which had been freely 
spoken of in the West End for the excellence of the 
supper and the good looks of the young people, and 
that Mrs. Livingstone was consumed with envy, jeal- 
ousy, and every evil work over this social success, 
while, as a matter’of fact, she had scolded Mrs. 
Wetherspoon for this concession to worldliness, and 
had concluded by sending a lavish gift of flowers for 
the supper-table, and coming round ‘next day, under 
the pretense of speaking about the mothers’ -meeting, 
to receive a full and particular account of Mrs. 
Wetherspoon’s function. They were not women to 
break their covenant over trifles like servants’ gossip 
and municipal-politics, and indeed, save in one con- 
tingency, one could be certain that they would have 
stood together in prosperity and adversity, through 
the friction of different opinions and the details of 
church work, to their life's end. There is just one 
cause which will break up such a friendship, but it 
will do so without fail and without delay. 
al , 
It does not matter who the women are, or how 
long they have known one another, or how loyal they 
have been, or how many ties bind them together, or 
what mischief a rupture will do, their friendship will 
be shattered in an hour if—do my readers say jeal- 
ousy, and are they thinking of their husbands? Non- 
sense! Mrs. Livingstone considered that Wether- 
spoon was a useful man in financial affairs, and 
perfectly inoffensive in his manners, but she knew in 
no circumstances could she ever have married him ; 
while Mrs. Wetherspoon had the most profound re- 
spect for Mr. Livingstone as a man and elder, but 
frequently offered thanks that she had not been tied 
to him as a wife. Mrs. Livingstone even allowed 
herself to complain of Wetherspoon because he had 
been so fidgety about auditing the accounts of the 
mothers’ -meeting, and Mrs. Wetherspoon joined with 
her friend against her husband ; while Mrs. Wether- 
spoon. had - hinted, not indistinctly, that Livingstone 
took an over-austere view of certain social matters, 
and yet did not strike a flash of fire from his wife. 
But there is one thing you may not do, unless you 
are to make a wreck of friendship perhaps forever, 
and that is pass the slightest reflection upon any child 
to its mother. She, of course, may speak very frankly 
about her children to her intimates, saying, ‘Of 
course I know that Jessie is not pretty, or Archie is 
not clever,’’ but another person could only offer such 
a remark at the peril of his life. Both the ladies 
knew this as well as you and I, and while they had 
taken the most genuine interest in one another's 
families, they had practised the most careful reserve, 
not only in criticism, but even in conversation. And 
Mrs. Wetherspoon to this day has never been able to 
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explain to her husband or to herself how she made 
the great mistake of her good-natured and fairly tactful 
life. But upon her lay the blame of the offense, 
although on Mrs. Livingstone lay the responsibility of 
a sustained-and furious indignation. And this is the 
verbatim account of the brief dialog which did all the 
mischief. 


- => « By-the-way, Maria, a gentleman who took me 


in‘to dinner last night gaye a glowing account of that 
new public school at Glenpattock. He says they 
have the most magnificent grounds and the best of 
air, and that it is the healthiest school in Scotland. 
They go in largely for sport, and: many boys who are 
not very quick with their heads, but good at games, 
get on there splendidly, and he says that under that 
kind of training will turn out quite useful men. I 
thought I would mention the matter to you because 
the: Academy has got such poor playing-fields, and 
your Harry is such a swell at games.’ 

‘Harry has certainly distinguished himself in the 
sports, and 1 am told—although of course this may 
not be correct—that he’s one of the best athletes of 
his age, but I do not know that he is what you would 
call stupid. He is certainly not first in his class, and 
he may not be quick; but many who go slowly go 
surely.’’ And there was a frost in Mrs. Livingstone’s 
tone which chilled Mrs. Wetherspoon. 

ra 


‘Of course you know, Maria, that I didn’t mean.» 
Harry is a dear laddie, and we | 


anything of that sort ; 
are all so fond of him, and I’ve often heard Sandie 
say that he was. sure he would. turn out-a good business 
man. I simply meant that an open-air school of that 
sort, with lots of cricket and football, would suit him 
to the ground.’* And Mrs. Wetherspoon looked 
amxiously a: her friend, and was alarmed to notice a 


slight hardeniiig of the eyes, and a tightening OF ‘the. 


mouth, and th® faintest flash upon the chéek. ” 

‘« What’-l--dhderstood you to say,’’ replied Mrs; 
Livingstone with increasing acerbity,—‘“ and I do not 
think that I am deaf, although of course I may not be 
clever any more than my son,—was that the Glen- 
pattock School, or whatever it is called, had been 
built for lads who are too dull to get any good from 
other schools, a sort of home for the feeble-minded, 
and that immediately you heard of it you thought of 
my boy. If Mr. Livingstone and'I lad thought it 
necessary to send Harry to such an institution, I dare 
say we could have found one for ourselves:’’ 

‘* How can you put sucha meaning upon my words, 
Maria, as if I had spoken of your boy as feeble- 
minded. You will be saying next that I called Harry 
an idiot. You and I have been friends for a long 
time, and we have often had arguments, and I never 
knew you to be so unreasonable and unjust. But you 
surely do not mean what you are saying ?’’ 

‘It was not I began the conversation, and I cer- 
tainly would never dream of telling you where to send 
your boys to school, especially to places like Glen- 
pattock. I suppose it’s a kind of refuge, from the 
way you talk, or a reformatory. I may be unjust, 
though you are the first person who has called me so, 
and my boy may be an idiot, as you have just hinted, 
but you will allow his father and myself to make the 
best arrangements we can for his education.’’ And 
although Mrs. Wetherspoon remained for half an 
hour, and, as she described it figuratively to her hus- 


. band, ‘‘ explained, till I was breathless, and ,:eaded 


with her upon my bended knees,’’ Mrs. Livingstone 
was immovable, and the two friends parted in very 
strained relations. 

Mrs; Wetherspoon had no sooner reached home 
than she wrote a letter of twelve pages, and mostly in 
one sentence, explaining that all she had done was 
through friendship ; that she would never dream of 
calling Harry Livingstone any horrid name ; that she 
had gone away most miserable ; that she was sure she 
would cry all night ;' that she never thought her old 
friend would turn against-her so suddenly ; and that 
she hoped she would send her a line saying that the 
misunderstanding was over, and that they were as 
good friends as ever. This might have been written 
on-two pages, and been quite intelligible. As it was 
repeated in-various forms and in defiance of all: the 
laws of’’grammar, with no punctuation, over twelve 
pages, it became almost incoherent, but left the im- 
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pression on Mrs. Livingstone’s mind that Mrs, Weth- 
erspoon had called Harry a number of horrid names, 
of which she could now remember several ; and that 
when she, Mrs, Livingstone, had offered the most mild 
and courteous remonstrance that ever fell from a 
mother’s lips, Mrs. Wetherspoon had accused her of 
ingratitude for their old friendship, and most unlady- 
like language. So she answered in a brief note, and 
instead of writing ‘‘Grace,'’ she wrote ‘*My dear 
Mrs. Wetherspoon 

The other replied promptly, the next morning, re- 
peating all she had said before, and aggravating the 
offense by denying that she had used the word idiot, 
and finished by showing the faintest trace of temper 
on her own account, as one who had been wilfully 
misunderstood and unkindly spoken to, and she be- 
gan her letter with ‘‘My dear Mrs. Livingstone."’ 
Mrs. Livingstone contented herself in her answer with 
eight pages, in which she referred to the language 
which Mrs. Wetherspoon had used about her son, and 
which she accepted as a deliberate insult. And with 
regard to the unkindness, she reminded Mrs. Wether- 
spoon that it was she who was responsible for the 
whole affair. This time she dropped ‘‘ My,'’ and 
confined herself to ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Wetherspoon."’ 

That afternoon, before Wetherspoon got home from 
his office, Mrs. Wetherspoon had sent a letter, this 
time only of six pages, in which she declared that he 
had never insulted ‘any one in her life, and the last 
person she would have wished to insult was Mrs, 
Livingstone ; that she had always considered that lady 
her friend, although in this she might now be mis- 
taken ; and that she had always appeared to get a 
welcome in Mrs. Livingstone’s house, although she 
supposed now the wish’ was father to the thought ; 
and that, in regard to the beginning of the quarrel, 
she was bound ‘to say, although she did it with re- 
gret, that she regarded it as. nothing but a piece of 
bad temper on the part of Mrs. Livingstone. This 
letter, of course, began ‘‘ Dear Mrs, Livingstone.’’ 

The reply was sent by messenger that evening so 
that it might be digested in the night watches, and in 
face of a strong protest from Mr. Livingstone.‘ It ran 
as follows: ‘‘ Mrs. Livingstone presents her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Wetherspoon, and declines to have any 
further correspondence with that lady,’’ And had not 
Wetherspoon exercised his authority for once, in a 
Very détermined fashion, a reply would have gone to 
Mrs. Livingstone, even though her household had to 
be roused to receive it that night, explaining that she 
not only did not wish to write to Mrs. Livingstone, 
but that she never wish to speak to her again. This 
final flight of letter-writing her husband burked, but 
Mrs. Wetherspoon wept herself to sleep, and Wether- 
spoon knew that there was to be big, black trouble, 
not only for the women, but for their husbands. 


rd 

Persons who cultivate a philosophical habit and 
argue about affairs as if they were seated in a diving- 
bell in the depths of the ocean, point out that a hus- 
band need not be involved in his wife’s quarrel, if he 
does not approve of it, and fhat it is his duty to take 
up a neutral attitude. -As if! Of course Livingstone 
and Wetherspoon were not only greatly vexed. but in 
the secret of their hearts bitterly ashamed of their 
wives’ explosion, and neither of them, always in the 
secret of their hearts, believed that there was any 
reasonable ground for the quarrel—men never do be- 
lieve that about women's quarrels. Livingstone 
ventured to hint to his spouse that she surely had mis- 
understood Grace Wetherspoon, and his belief that in 
no circumstances would that good-natured woman call 
their boy Harry an idiot. But when the partner of 
his joys and sorrows retorted that the only other ex- 
planation was that she must be an idiot, he allowed 
the discussion to drop. Wetherspoon, in the most 
conciliatory manner, put it to his help-meet whether 
she had not got a little heated and allowed her temper 
to master her in the last chapter of the correspon- 
dence; but when his life-companion asked him 
whether after all those years he was going to side with 
that termagant, Maria Livingstone, against his own 
wife, he made an abrupt retreat. When the men met 
in the city it was with an uneasy manner and a comic 
look of mutual sympathy. Neither dared to say a 
word which would commit himself or his wife, but the 
code on their faces being interpreted, ran thus: ‘‘ Those 
women! Of course there is no reason for all this up- 
roar, but no words of ours can put out the flame ; we 
are quite as good friends as ever, but we must stand 
each by his own wife, so let us pass with a nod instead 
of speaking, and assume a constrained manner when 
we meet in company. But you and I, old man, are 
It is our burden and 


just the same friends as before. 
we must shoulder it.’’ 
Carmichael, with the dew of his youth still upon him 
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and that confidence of wisdom which is the monopoly 
of persons under thirty years of age, took the settle- 
ment of the quarrel in hand, and went to deal with the 
two matrons, to the great amusement of his wife. 
Both ladies received him with cold and careful 
courtesy, and both expressed their deep regret for the 
breach of friendship ; both listened to. Carmichael's 
account of the injury which the rupture of those two 
notabilities was causing in the church life of St. Jude's, 
with a consideration and polite: regret which were 
very encouraging to the minister. When, however, 
he reached the conclusion of the whole matter and 
pressed for a reconciliation in which he was willing to 
be the meditator, Mrs. Livingstone explained that as 
a Christian woman who would require forgiveness at 
the Judginent Day, she freely forgave Mrs.. Wether- 
spoon, but that she never could again speak to a 
woman who had deliberately called her son an idiot. 
And Mrs, Wetherspoon explained to the minister that 
she had no grudge against Mrs. Livingstone and would 
always be willing to do her a good turn if she could, 
but that she would never willingly be in the same 
room with a woman who had knowingly perverted her 
words, and accused her of insulting her family. Car- 
michael was not easily abashed, but after listening to 
his two parishioners, and after considering the form of 
their countenance, he went home to Kate. a much 
humbler man, and he learned in that day that it may 
be difficult to reconcile the will of the Deity with the 
freedom of the human will, but that it is much more 
difficult to make peace between two angry women, 
which was a very wholesome lesson for a callow young 
minister, That is how the breach was made, but the 
healing thereof is another story. 
|The later adventures of Mrs. Livingstone and 


Mrs; Wetherspoon will be taken up in a 
coming story by ‘* lan Maciaren."’]} 
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Radio-Active Texts 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


I. 


HE Word and the world evidently have the same 
origin. ..They: certify to this fact by similar char- 
acteristics, «’ The» prominent: characteristic of 

matter to-day is its radio-activity. Wediscern X-rays, 
N-rays. and a-rays. Wemay soon need the whole 
alphabet, as well as the medial and terminal letters, for 
expression of the multiform properties of matter. 

We must not forget that mind has more properties, 
and its expression in the Word yields more and richer 
results to devout and diligent study. 

The latest discovery in the realm of matter is that 
many kinds emit light visible to suitable organs of 
discernment, So the Word is a.lamp unto the feet 
and a light to the path. Its entrance giveth light. 
Men who receive it are to be luminous and let their 
light shine. The light of the world is in it. 

The radio-agtive forces of matter have penetrative 
force, they pass through substances opaque to rays of 
light as easily as light through glass. So have the 
radio-active rays of the Word. The Word of God is 
living, and active, and sharper than any two-edged 

. sword, and piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick enough to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart. 

We have seen contortions, defects, and breakages of 
bones shown by radient forces through the flesh. So 
Paul says, I was alive once, but the law of command- 
ment slew me. That is, I was outwardly fair and 
whole, but the radio-illuminative power of the Word 
showed my defects. 

The radio-active substances of matter seem to give 
out ceaselessly, without diminution ‘of themselves. 
Radium fills all the room—all the rooms of a house, 
and beyond, with its energy. Sothe Word.  Itis un- 
weariably active, always efficient. ‘‘ Hast thou not 
known? hast thou not heard ? The everlasting God, 
Jehovah, the Creator, . . . fainteth not, neither is 
weary."’ So of his Word. Giving doth not impover- 
ish it, nor withholding enrich it. “The Word is an 
everlasting Word. Its love is an everlasting love. 

Pure radium is scarce in the world of matter. We 
get only a minute fraction of a milligram from two 
tons of pitchblende. All texts, and especially all the- 
ology, are not full of radio-energy. We propose in 
this series of articles to display several texts, or minute 
parts of them, that will be so full of light as to shine 
in the darkest hours of human experience, so full of 
power that they can save to the uttermost those who 
believe; so full of new significance that once planted 





Other presentations of “‘ Radio-Active Texts,” by Bishop Warren, 
will appear in later issues of the Times 
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in the mind they will be as persistently full of power 
as leaven in the meal, working on of its own inherent 
energy till the whole mass is leavened. . 

Take an example : Jesus * having lowed his own « 
that were in the world, he loved them unto the end."’ 
End of what? Better read in the margin, ‘‘to the’ 
uttermost.'’ And his uttermost, the uttermost of God, 
can meet every human want overflowingly. 


Why give 
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more than good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, even running ever? So that out of our 
. Superabundance we may have something to give to 
‘those who do not: know how to get it How can the 
Word be so variedly efficient? Because ‘‘ the words 
I have spoken unto you, they are life’’—more than 
alive. 
UNIVERSITY Park, COLO. 


Messages from the Ancient Hittite Capital 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 





N THE tenth chapter of Genesis Heth is 
named first among the tribes and nation- 
alities of Canaan, and the prophet, 
Ezekiel (16 : 3), makes the Hittite the 
‘*mother'’ of Jerusalem. We may in- 
fer from this that the people known to 

the Israelites as Hittites once occupied a commanding 
position in Palestine, and formed an important part 
of its population. The Assyrian inscriptions bear out 
the statements of the Old Testament ; while Canaan 
was known to the Babylonians as ‘‘ the land of the 
Amorites,’’ the Assyrians—who in most other matters 
were slavish imitators of the Babylonians—called it 
‘the land of the Hittites.’’. This can only mean 
that at the time when the Assyrians first became ac- 
quainted with the country, the Hittites were the lead- 
ing people in it. 

Nearly thirty years ago 1 pojnted. out for the first 
time that certain monuments of Asia Minor, which 
are in a peculiar style of art, and are associated with 
a peculiar. system of hieroglyphic writing, were con- 
nected with certain other monuments found in northern 
Syria, and that they bore witness to the existence of a 
Hittite empire, which flourished in ithe age of the 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, ‘and had its capital at 
Boghaz Keui in Cappadocia, north of the Halys. I 
further pointed out that this empire must have ex- 
tended from the frontiers of Palestine 6n the south to 
the shores of the Aigean in the northwest ; that its art 

was a modification of. that.of Babylonia, and that its 
peculiar hieroglyphic script had. been invented on the 
plateau of Asia Minor. References to the Hittites or 
to the empire they founded are to be met with in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, in Genesis 23, in ane 1: 26, in 
1 Kings 10.:,29, and in 2. Kings 7 : 

My conclusions were accepted . most ‘scholars, 
but hotly opposed by others ;, and it seemed as if we 
should have to wait until the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
could be deciphered before the question could be 
finally settled. 1 had already made out the values of 
a few signs, including a symbol that denoted ‘‘a 
deity *’ and the suffix of the nominative case, and had 
brought to light a short bilingual text, but beyond this 
it appeared impossible to go. Attempt after attempt 
was made in vain to penetrate the mystery of the 
hieroglyphics ; the inscriptions were few in number, 
and our copies of them were inaccurate. It is only 
after more than twenty years of baffled endeavor, and 
the acquisition of more numerous and trustworthy 
materials, that I have at last succeeded in partially 
deciphering the inscriptions, and in giving approxi- 
mate translations of them. 

But meanwhile it became known that beside the 
hieroglyphic characters which were employed for 
monumental purposes, the Hittites also used the 
cuneiform syllabary which they had borrowed from 
Babylonia. A letter from the Hittite king in cunei- 
form characters has been found among the famous 
Tel el-Amarna tablets ; and among the -ame tablets 
are two other letters in a previously unknown lan- 
guage, which at the time of their discovery I suggested 
was Hittite. This suggestion has since been verified, 
cuneiform tablets in the same language having been 
discovered on the site of the Hittite capital at Boghaz 
Keui. 

One of the Tel el-Amarna letters was written by a 
leader of mercenary troops who had. come from 
Cilicia.’ -He was but one of many Hittite free-lances 
who, in the Mosaic ages, hired their services (as 
David afterward hired his services to the king of 
Gath) to the princes and governors of Canaan, as well 
as to the Egyptian government. One of the sur- 


prises of a better knowledge of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets has been the discovery of the fact that all over 
Palestine and Syria there were Hittite bands who 
placed their swords at the disposal of the highest bid- 
der, like the Italian and Swiss mercenaries of the 


Middle Ages, and not unfrequently made themselves 
masters of some Canaanitish state. The foreign 
bodyguard of David was no new thing ; several cen- 
turies before, the Canaanitish princes had similarly 
surrounded themselves with Hittite troops. Canaan 
thus became full of Hittite military settlers, who took 
possession of its cities much in the same way-as the 
Saxons took possession of the cities of Britain. - The 
book of Genesis is therefore fully justified in describ- 


ing Heth as the foremost nationality in Canaan ; in-. 


deed, Hittite influence in the country must have been 
very considerable, and it will not be long before we 
shall be able to distinguish the elements in Canaan- 
itish culture which had their origin in Asia Minor. 

The materials that will enable us to do so are being 
brought to light at the present moment... German ex- 
plorers are excavating at Boghaz Keui, and the results 
already: obtained there far exceed expectation. © Last 
year Professor Winckler made a’ preliminasy exathina- 
tion of the site. - During the few weeks that he was 
there he disinterred no less than 2,§060 tablets, or 
fraginents of tablets, in the cuneiform script, and 
many of them in the Assyrian language. The library 
which he thus discovered was in a part of the ruins 
known as Buyuk-Kaleh; the fragmentary tablets, 
however, previously found on the:spot were ona dif- 
ferent part of the sité, where, therefore, another 
library must await the explorer. 

One of the tablets discovered last year contains..a 
copy in the Assyrian language of thé treaty concluded 
between the Hittite king and Ramses II of Egypt— 
the Pharaoh, that is to say, of the Oppression: The 
Egyptian version of the treaty has long been known, 
and it now turns out to have been a translation of the 
Assyrian. There was also a Hittite version in the na- 
tive hieroglyphics, engraved on a silver plate ; this 
was probably little more than a résumé of the treaty, 
since Assyrian was the diplomatic language of the an- 
cient civilized East, and all-documents of an interna- 
tional character were. consequently drawn up in it. 

A considerable proportion of the newly discovered 
tablets consists of letters. One of these gives a list of 
the various Hittite states which together made up the 
confederacy of the empire. From the hieroglyphic 
text we learn there they were nine in all. All the nine 
states were deified, the central object of Hittite worship 
being the earth-goddess, of whom the different states 
were so many different manifestations. In the same 
letter there is a reference to a Syrian raid ; the enemy 
had overrun Hittite territory as far as Carchemish. 

This letter, like all the other letters, is in the‘native 
Hittite language. So, too, is a letter from Mitarni, 
or Mesopotamia, the Aram-kaha-raim of the Old Tes- 
tament. The letters show that an active correspond- 
ence was carried on with Egypt, many of them being 
from that country or else copies of letters that were 
sent to the court of the Pharaoh. 

While the German excavators have thus a dig- 
ging up the archives of the Hittite capital in the far 
north, native Syrians have discovered another collec- 
tion of Hittite cuneiform tablets in northern Syria. 
One of these I have just published in the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings’’ of the Society of Biblical Archeology. It 
shows that exactly the same language was spoken in 
all parts of the Hittite empire, and that in both Cap- 
padocia and Syria there was the same curious mixture 
of Assyrian words and Hittite grammatical forms. 
The Syrian tablet is mainly theological ; it gives us 
the names of some Hittite divinities, and throws light 
on the worship of the sacred tree. To me the dis- 
coveries at Boghaz Keui are. especially interesting, 
since they verify all the conclusions for which I have 
been contending for as many years past. The Hittite 
empire was a reality, and its capital was at Boghaz 
Keui, which bore the proud name of ‘the city of the 
Hittites.”’ 

QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 25 (Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36) 
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LESSON 8. AUGUST 25. 








COMMON VERSION 


11 § And it came to pass on the twentieth 
day of the second month, in the second year, 
that the cloud was taken up from off the taber- 
nacle of the testimony. 

12 And the children of Israel took their 
journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai ; and 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran. 

13 And: they first took their journey accord- 
ing to the commandment of the LORD by the 
hand of Moses. 

29 § And Moses said unto Hobab, the son 
of Raguel the Midianite, Moses’ father in law, 
We are journeying unto the place of which 
the LoRD said, I will give it you : come thou 
with us, and we will do thee good: for the 
LorD hath spoken good concerning Israel. 

30 And he said unto him, I will not go ; but 
I will depart to mine own land, and to my 
kindred. 

3t And he said, Leave us not, I pray thee ; 
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tr And it came to pass in the second year, 
in the second month, on the twentieth day of 
the month, that the cloud was taken up from 
over the tabernacle of the testimony. 12 And 
the children of Israel set forward according to 
their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai ; 
and the cloud. abode in the wilderness of 
Paran. 13 And they first took their journe 
according to the commandment of Jehov 
by Moses. 

29 And Moses said unto Hobab, the son of 
Reuel the Midianite, Moses’ father-in-law, 
We are journeying unto the place of which 
Jehovah said, I will give it you: come thou 
with us, and we will do thee good ; for yon 
vah hath spoken 4 concerning Israel. 30 
And he said unto him, Iwill not go; but I 
will depart to mine own land, and to my kin- 
dred. 31 And he said, Leave us not, I pray 
thee ; forasmuch as thou knowest how we are 
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forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to en- 
camp in the wilderness, and thou mayest be 
to us instead of eyes. 

32 And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, 
it shall be, that what goodness the LORD shall 
do unto us, the same will we do unto thee. 

33 § And they departed from the mount of 
the LORD three days’ journey ; and the ark of 
the covenant of the LORD went before them 
in the three days’ journey, to search out a 
ey | place for them. ; 

34 And the cloud of the LORD was upon 
them by day, when they went out of the camp. 

35 And it came to pass, when the ark set 
forward, that Moses said, Rise up, LORD, and 
let thine enemies be scattered ; and let them 
that hate thee flee before thee. : 

36 And when it rested, he said, Return, O 
LORD, unto the many thousands of Israel. 


SSS 


ISRAEL JOURNEYING TO CANAAN 


Numbers 10 : 11-13,.29-36. (Read Num. 10: 11 to 12:16.) Memory verses: 35, 36 ,° 
Golden Text: And Jehovah went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way, and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light.—Exod. 13 : 21 
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to encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt 
be to us instead of eyes. 32 And it shall be, 
if thou go with us, yea, it shall be, that what 
good soever Jehovah shall do unto us, the 
same will we do unto thee. 

33 And they set forward from the mount of 
Jehovah three days’ journey ; and the ark of 
the covenant of Jehovah went before them 
three days’ journey, to seek out a resting- 
place for them. 34-And the cloud of Jehova 
was over them by day, when they set forward 
from the camp. 

35 And it came to pass, when the ark set 
forward, that Moses said, Rise up, O Jeho- 
vah, and let thine enemies be scattered ; and 
let them that hate thee flee before thee. 36 
And when it rested, he said, Return, O Jeho- 
vah, unto the ten thousands of the thousands 
of Israel. 


PRONUNCIATION.—Sinai, Si’nt ; Paran, Pa’ran ; Hobab, Ho’bab ; Reuel, Ru’el ; Midianite, MIid’i-an-ite. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


7 OW to succeed ?”’—who is interested in a plan 
that gives a sure answer to that?. Every- 
one, to judge by the magazines and books 

and newspapers these days. For on every side you 
see attempts to answer the question; interviews with 
famous men who tell how they have succeeded, 
studies of great business enterprises to discover their 
secret, books of advice from successful men and 
women. One great magazine is devoted to this one 
subject, success, and it has a large circulation. We 
all want to. know every secret, every method and 
principle, that will help. .- -- - ; 

"God. is well able to help men to succeed, when the 
march according to his orders. We have before us 
“the program by which he led his people to success. 
Let us look into it carefully to-day, and-see whether 
it is worth our while.to govern our life’s march bythe 
plan that the children of Israel followed in this part 
of their march to the Promised Land. 

There are six points in this brief account of how 
Israel jousnayes to Canaan that we can adopt for our 
life to-day. e will write them down as we discover 
them, each one of you (naming six members of the 
class) writing one, until we have them all;-then we 
will have the six points read aloud. 

The first is found in the first three verses of the 
lesson. When and w&y did the children of Israel 
.move (set) forward? When the cloud was taken up 
and moved on, they followed it; and they did this 
because the moving or the remaining of the cloud 
was God’s sign to them to move or to stand still. 
Every day take your marching orders from God. 
We will set that down as our first point. 

Just here some one may say,‘‘ Oh, but God doesn’t 
lead people to-day as plainly as he did by the pillar 
of cloud and of fire.” How is that? Look at. Mr. 
Ridgway’s first paragraph, and Mr. Howard's: last 
paragraph. And are there great leaders to-day who 
take their marching orders from God? See what 
Dr.-Dunning says as to this, in his third paragraph. 

The second point is in verses 29-32. The cloud of 
Jehovah led the way, yet Moses sought Hobab as a 
guide through the wilderness that was strange coun- 
try to them and familiar tohim. Was this distrust 
of God? Was it done only for Hobab’s sake (as Mr. 
Ridgway’ssixth paragraph suggests) ? Or does’God 
want us to use every possible human means while 
depending upon Him for guidance and strength ? 
This last combination is the secret of success in God's 
best workers. Mr. Gordon’s second paragraph shows 
how ‘‘ all truth goes in twos,—the divine side and 
the human.” Dr. Dunning’s fourth and. fifth para- 
graphs help to make the point plain. ‘‘ Trust in God 
but keep your powder dry,”’ was Cromwell’s advice. 
** Trust as though it all depended on God, work as 
though it all depended on yourself,” some one has 
said. We'll set that down for number two. 

You notice Moses’ first reason to Hobab, why he 
should come. They would do him good. Do not 
miss the opportunity for a side-path teaching of zn- 
Jluence just here. Mr. Ridgway’s fourth paragraph 
makes some pertinent points. A peculiarly effective 
object lesson that is likely to stick in the memory and 
heart is given in the simple chemical experiment that 
Mr. Foster used with his boys, —described in his 
third to fifth paragraphs, and the Note at the end of 
his article. The other side of the case, Hobab’s go- 
ing because 4e could do good, is well illustrated- by 


Mr. Pierson’s incident of Livingstone (last para- 
raph), andthe fourth Round-Table Illustration. Mr. 
ordon’s third paragraph also touches on the service- 

motive in life. 

The third point, is found in verse 33 ; ‘the ark of 
the covenant of Jehovah went before them,” Be 
sure to note Professor Beecher's explanation (on 
verse 33) of ‘what this verse does mo¢ mean. The 
loving promises of God headed each day’s march. 
How do we make stre of the loving promises of God? 
By Bible study and prayer. Dare we begin any 
day: without the “quiet half hour’’ of Bible and 
prayer alone with God ?. Have we any right to look 
to him for a blessing on that day, or for success dur- 
ing the day, if.we neglect this? Begin every day 
with Bible study and prayer, : 

The fourth and fifth points are both found in verse 


"35. Moses takes it for granted that enemies will be 


on hand to contest the Wayi Well he may,—he was 
not mistaken: ‘We must take it for granted too ; we 
are not well prepared for.any day’s’ march unless we 





The Mystery Box 


The attention of those interested in the Mystery 
Box is again called to the fact that no answers to 
these questions are to be sent to The Sunday 
School Times; these should be placed in the hands 
of teacher or pastor. On receipt of a certificate 
from either, stating that at least ten questions have 
been answered in each of any ten weeks before 
July 1, the name of the subscriber will be given in 
the Honor Roll, to be published in the autumn. 








Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
* lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue; or in the Bible. 


1. What did guard duty at each end of the march ? 

2. What presidents have declared that God 
guides the nations ? 

3- What country is trying to live by Moses’ plan 
—-and God’s? 

4.' According to whose commandment, and given 
by whom, did Israel take their journey ? 

5. What famous Psalm tells about God’s leading ? 

6. What was the name of that part of the wilder- 
ness to which Israel was now going? 

7. What foreign land just-now offers a rare op- 
portunity for Christian missions ? 

8. What does ‘* Maskan-el-shehadat ’’ mean ? 

9. About how long were the children of Israel 
at Sinai ? 

10. How many years before Christ did this occur ? 

11. What is the only religion we keep ? 

12. What advice was given to a young woman 
who had been béfriended and who was afraid she 
could never pay back the kindness ? 

13. What final promise did Moses make to Ho- 
bab ? 

14,.What cure did the Egyptians once try to 
bring about hy their sacred ark ? 

15. What is.one way of testing whether you are 
in the right way? 











have realized beforehand that there will be enemies 
ahead. 

But Moses mentions the enemies only to commit 
them confidently to Jehovah, so that He may scatter 
them. Thatis all that we need todo. We cannot 
scatter our spiritual enemies ourselves ; only God 
can. And he will, if we; really let him doso. Only 
God can rout our enemies. 

The last verse of the lesson gives us.our last puint. 
As the day is begun by taking marching orders from 
God, and in prayer and reading of God’s loving 
promises, so the day is closed in Jehovah's loving 
presence. Every march closed with God's P ppomaag 

Let us have our six points read aloud now, in 
order, by those who have written them down. Could 
we have a. better program for every day’s march than 


_that ?,. Do you think.it-would,bring success ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

A brief summary of the preceding facts in Israel’s life 
(Dunning, 1). 

A broad view of the events of this general period (San- 
ders, 1-7). 

Did Hobab finally accept? 
4:11, 

Who was Reuel? (Beeclier, on v. 29.) 

What a written ‘‘ testimony”’’ means to Orientals, espe- 
cially in war-time (Howie, 1). 

Egypt’s and Israel’s arks compared (Howie, 2). 

Moses’ watchwords of power and peace (Dunning, 6; 
Gordon, last). ne 

Four fine mottoes for Christian workers (the italicized 
topics introducing the first four question groups under Sec- 
tion III of Sanders). 

Five kinds of road-travel in life (Gordon, 1). 

PHILADELPHIA. 


See Judges 1: 16 and 


% 


A lot of folks are praying for the cloud to hurry 
on who will lie down when it starts. 


(dea? 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


LACE.—Out from the part of the wilderness near 
Sinai, and into that part of it known as Paran. 
See maps and books of reference. 

Time.—Second year, second month, twentieth day, 
and some days following (Num. 10: 11, 33). Perhaps 

June, 1497 B. C., according to the biblical data. 
The tent of meeting had been set up, and its wor- 
ship organized (Exod. 40: 1-2; Lev. 8-10; Num. 7) dur- 
ing the first days of the second year. Beginning with 





the fourteenth day of the month they kept the pass- 


over seven days (Num. 9: 1-5). On the first day of 
the second month the census was officially published 
(Num. 1:1). The second passover meal was eaten 
the fourteenth day of the second month (Num. g: 11). 
They seem to have taken time to make the prepara- 
tions for the march very elaborate and careful. 
Persons.—So many thousands or tens of thousands 
of Israelites as constituted the representative body 
encamped around the tent of meeting. The column 
moved in six divisions (vs. 14-27), and the whole popu- 
lation of Israel, with flocks and herds and other prop- 
erty, were counted as in some sense included in these 
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divisions, | Certainly 
represent that these many hundreds of thousands of 
ple were all personally present in the camps. We 

ave no means of: knowing how many were person- 























ally present, and how many were long distances 
away, caring for their flocks. Representatively, they 
were all included in the marching column. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 11-13.—7he cloud was taken up: As a sig- 
nal for moving. See details in Numbers 9g : 15-23 and 
oarallel passages.— And the cloud abode: Remained 
for a longer time than a single night. The abiding 
here referred to occurred after the marches of three 





al 


Fellow-Travelers 


the writer did not: intend to- 
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days (v. 33). and perhaps (Num. rz:16) after theevents * 


of chapters 11 and 12.— They first look: thei} journey 


actording tu thé commandment: ‘They-now put into: 


operation the regulations for marching in four camps, 


in a certain order, at the signal of the trumpéts (Num, ° 


10 : 14-28, 1-8 ; comp. Num. 2, etc.), . xt 

Verses 29-32.—Reue/: Raguel in the King James 
Version is a different spelling of the name... Reuel 
may be another name for Jethro (Exod, 2.: 18; comp. 
3:1; 4: 18; 18: 1 ff), or Reuel and Jethro afid Hobab 
may be father and son and grandson—7he Midian- 
ite: The family were Midianites geographically, but 
Kenites by race Gudg. 1:16; 4:11; 1 Sam. 15: 6, 
etc.).—Father-in-law ; The word denotes the head 
of the family into which a man marries. On tke 
death of Reuel his successor would become the‘‘ father- 
in-law” of Moses.—Come .-. . and we will do thee 
good: Moses offers him advantages, and Hobab de- 
clines.— Thou shalt.be to us instead of eyes: Moses 
also offers him a great opportunity to be useful, and 
Hobab, as we infer from Judges 1:16, found this irre- 
sistible. ; 

Verse 33.—T7he ark... went before them three 
days’ journey: Not three days’ journey ahead of 
them. It went before them each of the three days. 
—To seek out: The word that is used of the spies 
eleven times in Numbers 13 and 14. The ark may 
have been attended by an advance guard of ' guides 
or pioneers; it was itself the guide fer the marching 
column. 

‘ Verses 35-36.—As the first process in a day’s march 
(Num. 4: 5-6) the priests reverently encased the ark 
in coverings, and the bearer’s carried it from the tent 
of meeting to its place under the cloud at the front. 
This was the signal for all the divisions to fall into 
line in their due order. The stopping of the ark, with 


the cloud stationary over it, was the signal for allthe ~ 


divisions to find their prescribed tenting-places, and 
set -? the camp. Moses, not the priests, conducted 
simple religious services when the ark left the tent, 
and when it returned. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
b 4 


Vain is the impression of worship without ex- 
pression in work. 


ba 


Ad 


By S. D. Gordon 


ESUS. never’sends a man ahead alone. He 
blazes a clear way through every thicket and 
woods, and then softly calls, ‘‘ Follow me. Let's 

go on together, you and I.” .He-has been every- 
where that we are called to go. His feet have trod- 
den down smooth a path through every experience 
that comes to us. e. knows each road, and knows 
it well,—the valley road of disappointment, with its 
dark shadows;,.the steep path of temptation, down 
through the rocky ravines and slippery gullies; the 
narrow path of pain, with the brambly thorn-bushes, 
so close on each side, with their slash and sting; the 
dizzy road along the heights of victory, and the old 
beaten road of commonplace daily routine. Every 
path he has trodden and glorified, and will walk anew 
with each of us. The only safe way to travel is with 
him alongside and in control. This was the original 


Eden plan. God was the host in Eden. Man was 
his house-guest. ‘That is still the plan. God plans 
thoughtfully for everything that concerns us. But 
he has enemies tricky and treacherous. And we 


need to exercise the guest’s thoughtful care that no 
shadow of misunderstanding be allowed to come in 
to disturb the rare intimacy between host and guest. 

The blending of divine and human in this story is 
very fine. God himself was the leader, and his con- 
trol was to be absolute. Yet the old resident of this 
untracked desert was urgently invited to go along, 
because he could be of service to them in choosing 
the particular way to be taken, and in avoiding the 
dangers that lay thick in the ways. The onward 
movements of the nation were to be taken only by 


command of God; yet the people learned of God's © 


order through Moses. So a well-poised life has in it 
the blending of the divine and the human. The 
Holy Spirit guides us very plainly and explicitly, yet 
the guidance is through our thinking, our judgment. 
The meek man will he gnide in his mental processes 
(Psa. 25: 9); God made the human, and so it is of 
the divine. Yet because he made it, it works best 
only in full fellowship with himself. There is among 
men a constant tendency to swinging over too much 
to one side or the other. Many leave the divine ele- 
ment out, so far as they can. It can never be left 
wholly out. And some leave the human element un- 
duly out. But all truth goes in twos,—the divine 
side and the human. For instance, the human side 
of divine healing is intelligent obedience to the law 
of the body, which is so recklessly disregarded by 
some holding to that precious truth. The guidance 
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psalm (25th) says, ‘‘ him shall he fistrict in the way 
that he shall choose.’’ God instructs the man; the 
man does the choosing. So God honors our human 

owers by working through them. The divine and 
Sonam blend naturally and fully in a God-controlled 
life. 

Service seems to have been the controlling motive 
with this thoughtful, fine-spirited Midianite. He 
lived on a high level. The thought of securing a 
good thing for himself by going with Moses seems to 
have no influence with him in determining. his future 
plans. But apparently he was ready to make a radi- 
cal change in his life-plans for service’ sake. His 
motto seems to have. been, ‘‘ not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” This is the touch-stone by 
which to test all our plans. Drummond tells of the 
American student whe changed his plans to spend 
an extra year in a Scottish university, so as to win a 


‘fellow-student to Christ, and won him, not only to 


Christ, but to missionary service. The world is ina 
great emergency through sin. We are needed, each 
of us, sorely needed, in God’s plan for winning the 
world. Service, helping others, helping win men out 
and up to God’s level of life,—this should ever be the 
controlling motive in the family, in friendships, in 
Tecreation, in social contacts, in business, in school 
work, and in all planning. This was the law of our 
Lord’s life: ‘‘I am in the midst of you as be that 
serveth,” 

Personal friendship is the greatest of all boons. 
Hobab’s presence told of his friendship with. Moses 
and the traveling tribes. And it brought to them all 
the practical help of his own personal friendships 
with others. The wandering tribes of the desert 
who were friends with Hobab become friends also with 


Moses because of Hobab. The desert hospitality , 


accorded their neighbor and friend, Hobab, was also 
accorded Moses for Hobab’s sake. On the higher 
level, God’s presence was the evidence of his friend- 
ship, and brought with it all the helpfulness of God’s 
other friends. All the forces of nature ’were with 
these travelers because God was with ‘them. The 
unseen angel hosts of God surrounded and protected 
them. The subtle but very real’ spirit-currents of 
life and of nature aided them. “A great’ New, York 
financier, being appealed to for funds'to aid a busi- 
ness enterprise by a young mah, whom he was quite 
willing to help, though his own funds were tied up, 
took a walk with him, arm-in-arm, in tonfidential in- 
‘tercourse, and then said, “‘ go to So-and-So, aiid you 
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can make the loan you want.” And so it worked 
out. Intercourse with his influential friend gave 
the young man the advantage of his friend’s credit. 
Real personal friendship is the closest and rarest of 
all ties andthe greatest of all blessings. And friend- 
ship with God and with God's friends is the closest 
and rarest and greatest of all. 

Moses counted much on God. He pledged his word 
very positively to his relative that God's blessing would 
come if ae would stay with him, because he-counted 
so much on God's presence and power and love. If 
anybody proposes a business enterprise, ora journey, 
or a life-journey, or any joint enterprise, it is well to 
make sure that this great Leader is to be along, and 
to have a controlling interest. Partnership of any 
sort that does not include him is, in insurance talk, 
a very bad risk. 

Prayer hedged in every journey and movement of 
these tented tribes. Moses was careful to see to 
that. Prayer did guard-duty at each end of the 
march. They began with God and ended with him. 
This was Moses’ habit, and he was God-taught. 
This is the instinct of every God-touched heart, The 
day should be begun with him, and the same knot 
carefully tied in the thread of the day at its latter 
end. he business enterprise, the personal plan- 
ning, the friendship, the social affairs, all should be 
begun, continued, and completed in prayer. 

Manvison, N. J. 
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} Or ental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


HE tabernacle of the testimony (v. 11; Exod. 
25;16). The Byzantine Greeks and the Arabs 
signed a treaty of peace and ceased hostilities. 

The Greeks subsequently marched against the Ish- 
maelites; the latter then hoisted to the top of their 
standard the testimony (witness) shehadat ; namely, 
the covenant or treaty of peace, and met their foe. 
The Arabs alleged that according ‘to this witness 
(testimony) they were in the right, and that Allah 
would give them victory. And sure enough the 
Arabs were victorious. Muavia hoisted the leaves 
of. the Koran as witness (testimony).against Aly. 
Treaties were inscribed on sheets of metal, and kept 
with care as witnesses in favor of or against cove- 
nanting parties. The basis of God’s covenant with 
Israel was inscribed on stones, and the tabernacle in 
which was the ark containing the stones came to be 
called ‘‘ Maskan-el-shehadat;” namely, ‘‘the dwell- 
ing of the witness.” 

he ark of the covenant of Jehovah went before 

them (v.33). The temples of the Egyptians, in their 
holy of holies, contained sacred arks in which idols 
were placed. Occasionally the Pharaohs carried 
such arks with them in their military expeditions,— 
Rameses II, for example, in his invasion of Kadesh 
of the Hittites in northern Syria. The sculptured 
scenes represent the Egyptian camp, and among 
other things, ‘‘close to the king’s tent the movable 
shrine or ark of Amen Ra, which was carried with 
the army to ensure the divine presence and protec- 
tion.” A sandstone tablet in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale at Paris represents a sacred Egyptian ark 
carried by ten priests, worshiped by a king, and 
even employed to cure a princess of her lunacy. 
However, the resemblance between the Egyptian 
and the Israelitish arks is cast into the shade by the 
contrast. The former contained idols; the latter 
contained ‘‘the witness” against, and prohibition of, 
all idols. Oriental Christian sects to-day substitute 
for the ark other emblems, such as a cross or a cruci- 
fix, pictures or relics of saints. In September, 1906, 
the suspension of holy images and crosses in front of 
doors and windows proved effectual in restraining 
the destroying soldiery and in protecting many 
homes during the disturbances at Siedlce in Russia. 
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All light is for our leading. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


N THE second year,... the cloud was taken up 
(v. 11). ‘* Why doesn’t God guide folks visibly 
nowadays?” He does. Look around and see. 

See that red nose and those blear eyes? Did you 
see that ‘‘ bunch,” ironed two and two, on their way 
to quarter sessions? Just glance at the broken home 
and the broken hearts and the broken seventh com- 
mandment! (1 Cor. 10: 5, 6.) Now look at the other 
home where ‘‘ Christ is the head of this house,” with 
its love and peace and happiness, and never a whis- 

r of slander. God does guide visibly, doesn’t he? 

f God sent a real cloud, you would never see it 
unless you see his present leadings. You have not 


seen the beautiful clouds to-day, have you.--honest, 





. LESSON FOR AUGUST 25 (Num. 10 : 11-13, 29-36.) _ 


' you goin 


now? Train 
cloud. shaded from the sun. . 
58: 11). 


The children of Israel set forward (v.12). Lon 
weeks getting ready. God had organized them, an 
taught them religion and liberty during the year. 
Though God guides, you must prepare. How are 
you preparing? For what? What sort of a man are 
to make? Let’s see your blue-print. Is 
this it? (Job 1:1, 8, 10). ‘*A gentleman of the old 
school,” plus Christ, equals the Christian gentleman 
of the new school, ave you set forward? Are 
you learning a little, growing in grace a little, get- 
ting toward something worth while a little? It took 
forty years to get to Canaan—but they got there. 
It i Roosevelt, Carnegie, Edison, and the rést 
years to arrive—but you will note that they are now 
there. Ask the village ‘‘captains’’ how they did it. 
They will say, ‘‘ After preparation, I set forward.” 
Inquire closer, and yow will find a heavenly guiding 
cloud has gone ahead of the “get there” men of 


Guidance and care (Isa. 


' your town as well as mine. 


The commandment of Jehovah by Moses (v. 13). 
Why by the hand of Moses, and not by God’s own 
hand? Why doesn’t he instruct these Sunday-school 
classes instead of us teachers? Here on this Satur- 
day night we must cram up on the lesson and get 
through somehow on the morrow about half-prepared 
(2 Cor. 5:20; 6:1; Mal.2: 7). Teachers, God wants 
to honor you as he honored Moses. We have. no six 


: , hundred thousand footmen and their impedimenta to 


._ know how he 


lead into the Promised Land, but we do have six 
belligerent boys or six giggling girls—and we may 
be able to 7 somewhat with Moses and 

felt, and why Numbers 12: 3 was 
written ! 


Come thou with us, and we will do thee good 
(v. 29). That's on our class invitation card. Is it 
true? How does a Sunday-school class do a fellow 
good? Ever know a case of harm? I wonder if 
ro life would do Hobab good or harm? What bad 

abit will you help put on him: smoking, dancing, 
card-playing, drinking, ‘‘sportin’,” or what? Is 
your business place, mill, or store, or office, a bless- 
ing or a curse to Hobab? Like bosses, like men. 
Sh! I want to whisper something to you, Mr. Owner. 
Did any Hobab ever find in your establishment, with 
your help, the religion you profess? The best men 
in the land, from President Roosevelt down, are 
Christians. Cast thy lot ii with us; we will do thee 


- 


a 


ourself to-see-God everywhere, . The. - 


’ workers are with these fateful words! 
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good, -.We 
II: [g86), 


‘I will not go (v. 30). 


are - journeying to a country (Heb. 


How familiar Christian 
What tragic 
local stories all can tell! The invitation and refusal 
to-day, to-morrow the fatal accident. It is danger- 
ous’to say, ‘‘I will not go,” to God. Jonah tried it. 
Israel tried it (in our next lesson). obab, at first, 
thought the old desert life was gee enough for him. 
Never knew anything better, like some of you. God 


‘has glorious things for you in the Promised Land 


(1 Cor. 2: 9). Won't you come? 


Thou shalt be to us instead of eyes (v. 31). The 
Moses kind not turned down easily. Tries him on 
another line: Seems to have moved him (Judg. 
1:16; 4:.11). Good men not so keen to get good as 
to do good. Come up to Sunday-school, Sam, and 
help us sing. .Hobab’s folks plain country folks. So 
could be most useful. Work everywhere for ail 
kinds. If you can’t be a voice, you can be eyes. ‘If 
Moses had God to guide, why need Hobab’s eyes ?” 
He didn’t need him. It was for Hobab’s sake. We 
didn’t need you in this Sunday-school class that day 
I asked you to come. Room was packed full, and 
we had to carry in a chair for you. God wanted to 
save you because he loved you. You came, and he 
did save yeu, and now your name is written in the 
Lamb’s book of life, just as Hobab’s is written in this 
book (Rev. 21: 27). In every lot of men but few 
eyes—unlimited tongue and talk. Best work not 
done for hire. as 


What... Jehovah shall do unto us, the same will 
we do unto thee. (v..32). Share your blessings. ‘How 
many of you doit? The world is trying with all its 
might and main to corner God's blessings. Coal, 
ice, petroleum; copper, steel, and paper. That is 
what all this social unrest is about. That is why all 
eyes are on New Zealand, where they are trying to 
solve the problem by getting back to Moses—and 
God. Moses believed in passing good things around. 
And why not? God's people have one good thing 
the world is trying to get. The world thinks it is 
hidden in riches, and, oh, how it works for them! 
But it cannot be won; it is a gift,—.after Jesus, God's 
greatest gift (John 14: 27; Isa. 26: 3). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Don't mistake the dust ratsed by marking time, 
Sor the pillar of cloud for marching. 
4 a oe* 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration that can be used, amd two dollars for 

the des¢ illustration used for each week's lesson, But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


7. November 17.—Gideon and His Three Hundred 


({udg. 72,9723). 2 ee eee Due Aug. 17 
8. November 24.— World's Temperance Sunday (Rom, 
SME; 5 a. 4 6 gk as are ae ¢ Aug. 24 
9. December 1.—The Death of Samson (Judges 16: 
BEBE). 6 os 0 9 oe oe e- Aug. 31 
1o. December 8.—Ruth’s Wise Choice (Ruth 1: 14-22) “ Sept. 7 
11. December 15.—The Boy Samuel (1 Sam. 3: 1-21). ‘* Sept. 14 
12. December 22.—Christmas Lesson (Matt.2:1-12). ‘* Sept. a 
13. December 30.—Review (Psa. 98).......... ** Sept. 29 


No Fear Where God Is—Golden Text. 


AN? Jehovah went before them...tolead them 
the way (Golden Text). Iread the other day 
of a little girl who repeatedly awoke in the 

night, and was terribly frightened with the dark- 

ness. At such times she always insisted on coming 
into her mother’s room.and bed. Nothing else would 
satisfy or soothe her. One.night her mother said to 
her, ‘‘ You should not do so, for there is nothing to 
be afraid of, and it is just as dark in this room as in 
your own room.” Then, nestling up beside her 
mother, the little one. replied, ‘‘ Yes, mother, but you 
are in this dark room.” The mother’s nearness made 
all the difference in the world to the child. When 





shall we learn to disarm the soul’s fears and soothe 


its sorrows by an implicit and abiding trust in God ? 
——Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. From 
he Epworth Herald. 


The Hard Place in the Hill—v. 29. 


Come thou with us, and we will do thee good (v. 
29). ‘* There’s always a hard place in every hill,” 
said a teamster, patting the panting horses. ‘‘Some 
will settle back and balk at the first tug and pull it 
gives them, and there’s others that you'll see grow 
bright-eyeéd and resolute, with a set of the shoulders 





that means going to the top unless the harness 
breaks. There’s men and women that way when 
you come to think of it.” Moses was one of the 
bright-eyed and resolute ; he was going to the top of 
the hill even if the road was steep. Can’t you catch 
the enthusiasm in his voice ?—/u/ia H. Marshall, 
Berlin, Ont. 


Giving Out Better Than Getting—vs. 29, 31. 


We will do thee good.... Thou shalt be to us in- 
stead of eyes (vs. 29, 31). While the promise of good 
to him did not win him, Hobab seemed to be ready 
to heed the assurance that he could be of use, and so 
prove a blessing to others. He was, evidently, one 
of those men who enjoy giving out more than getting 
in. ‘* There is a man,” said a neighbor, pointing to 
a village carpenter, ‘* who really, I believe, has done 
more good in this community than any person who 
has ever livedin it. He cannot talk very much in 
public—and he doesn’t try to. He is not worth two 
thousand dollars, and it is very little he can put 
down on subscription papers. But a new famil 
never moves into the village that he does not find it 
out and give them a neighborly welcome. He is on 
the lookout to give strangers a seatin his own pew at 
church. He is always ready to watch with a sick 
neighbor. He finds time for a pleasant word with 
every child he meets, and you'll always see them 
climbing into his one-horse wagon when he has no 
other load. He has a genius for helping folks, and 
it does one good to meet him in the streets.” 





Saved by a Call to Service—vs. 29, 31. 


We will do thee good... . Thou shalt be to us in- 
stead of eyes (vs. 29, 31). These two appeals are not 
of the same order. An.element of selfishness in 
man’s, nature may.lead him to respond to the first, 
and he is of the nobler type who gives heed to the 
second call. In one of Ralph Connor’s stories there 
is an account of a man in whom this truth is illus- 
trated. .He did not. want the good the church could 
do him... He .was intemperate in his habits. The 
day of the races is come, and the minister fears for 
Sandy. A temperance lecture would do no good. 
An appeai;to, self-interest would fall on deaf ears. 
‘But,a happy thought came to the minister. ‘‘Sandy,” 
he said, ‘‘I am afraid about Donald to-day. If he 
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gets in with that company again they will strip him 
of all he has, and what about his home and family ? 
We must save him from the saloon to-day; can’t you 
keep an eye on him, and see that he keeps sober?” 
Sandy straightened himself. He was na mere sin- 
ner to be ‘gathered in,”” but a man to help others. 
‘*I will be doing my best, sir.” And he did. He 
forgot all about himself that day in his eagerness to 
protect Donald ; he was to the minister instead of 
eyes, and in saving others he saved himself. The 
call to render service will often win men for Christ 
and his church when the assurance of spiritual bene- 
fit finds no response.—M. A. MacKinon, Halifax, 
N.S. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
illustration. 


Pass It On—v. 32. 


What good soever Jehovah shall do unto us 
the same will we do unto thee (v. 32). Duringa 
trying experience in a city hospital a young woman 
was greatly cheered and comforted by a friend who 
was herself a helpless invalid, but who called on the 
sick one by proxy, and sent messages by mail. 
Later, the young woman said to the bedridden 
friend, ‘‘I don’t know how I can ever pay for all your 
kindness to me.”’ ‘Pass it on,” she replied. And 
those words have been an: inspiration ever since to 
be up and doing for the needy, as the Lord, through 
my friend, had done for me.—Ada L. Bortle, Po- 
mona, Cal, 





b 4 
No man gets far who goes ahead of the Almighty. 


te 
The Pillar of Cloud in Missions 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


UR failures come from going forward when the 
cloud stands still, ped from refusing to move 
when the cloud advances. The history of mis- 

sions is marked at every step by the leadings of God. 
He has given the general program for the march in his 
Great Commission, and the church is empowered by 
his Spirit, but he further guides by the needs of the 
field and the opportunities presented. Tibet and 
Afghanistan are still closed to the church, and the 
missionaries are oe for the cloud to move. 
Korea, China, India, and Persia are open as never 
Cr Gad if leadirigs us forward. If we fail, it is 
“petause we will not follow the cloud. There are 
great cities in China, with over one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, in which there is no one to tell 
men and women of the Saviour from sin. ‘The great 
Ongole mission field in India has a population equal 
to New York State, in a territory as large as New 
York and Pennsylvania together. Every missionary 
there has charge of an area twenty-four miles in 
diameter, and still one-half the territory is un- 
touched. The door is open, and God would have us 
enter. 

A missionary in Korea writes: ‘‘Cannot you say 
something to make the Church in America realize 
that here, in Korea, just now, is the Christian op- 
portuity of centuries? The whole country is fruit 
ripe for the picking. The Koreans are now ready to 
turn to the living God, but it nee not be so two years 
hence. If the Christian Church has any conception 
of strategy and appreciation of an opportunity, and 
any sense of relative values, she will act at once— 
not next year, but now!” 

Similar calls come from Persia, China, Philippines, 
for more men. The demand for Christian teachers 
in the new East is urgent. The cloud is moving for- 
ward, Shall we hesitate to follow ? 

Moses’ invitation to Hobab illustrates our indi- 
vidual responsibility. -Each of us should make his 
or her own life count im God’s campaign. The in- 
centive is twofold: to be helped and to help. Hobab 
refused to be swayed by the first, but accepted the 
second (Judg. 4: 11). That is the true missionary 
spirit,—to join in the campaign for the good we may 
do, rather than for the good we may get,—but the re- 
ward is sure. 

It may have been some sacrifice for Hobab to 
leave his home and go with Israel on their long 
weary march, but he soon forgot the sacrifice in the 
satisfaction of being useful. David Livingstone 
voiced the sentiment of the whole army of noble 
missionaries when he said: ‘*‘I have never ceased to 
rejoice that God has gen nage me to the office of a 
— missionary. eople talk of the sacrifice I 


ave made in spending my life for Africa. Can that 
be called a sacrifice which is simply paid back as a 
small part of a great debt to our God? Is that a 


sacrifice which brings its own best reward in health- 
ful activity, the consciousness of doing good, peace 
of mind, and a bright hope of a glorious destiny 
hereafter? Away with such a thought! The en- 
durance of hardship and danger is no sacrifice— 
rather it is a privilege. We ought not to talk of sac- 
rifice when we remember him who left his Father's 
throne on high to give himself for us” (Phil. 2 : 5-11). 


NoRTHFIELD, Mass. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we have had reason to be grateful 
for thy guidance since we last met here. 
Without thee we could not have found the 

way. And when we trusted thee fully, we have 
been able to hear thy forward call. Forgive us for 
the halting times when we were unwilling to go for- 
ward; help us as we study our lesson to-day to 
learn new lessons of obedience to thee. May we 
take every step in life only at thy command, and 
rely not at all upon our own slender wisdom ! may 
the knowledge that thou art our guide give us all 
needed courage for the daily task, whether our path 
be out of the wilderness or into it. Thy way is ever 
the best way for us. Help us to believe this un- 
swervingly. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


‘* What is the next step? What is my next duty ? 
Where now, ‘I wonder?” Watch that cloud. Look 
back for a moment into the ninth chapter, fifteenth 
verse: ‘‘And on the day that the tabernacle was 
reared up the cloud covered the tabernacle.” Then 
in the seventeenth verse,— Will Miss ——’s class read . 
that verse? (Of course, you will notify the class of 
this before school.) Yes, ‘‘ whenever,” ‘‘then after 
that the children of Israel journeyed.” And where 
that cloud stopped there they ‘ue Yo You ought 
to read the rest of that chapter. It is just a close 
following of that cloud. ‘* Whether it were two days, 
or a month, or a year, that the cloud tarried upon 
the tabernacle, abiding thereon, the children of 
Israel remained encamped, and journeyed not ; but 
when it was taken up they journeyed.” That's the 
simple story ;- stopping,.going Op, exattly as God 
showed: them they mitst.do, by the‘cloud. 

But we haven't any cloud like:that! Oh,-haven’t 
we? Hasn't God told you just as plainly-a’ he ever 
told the-Israelités'to wart awhile? And did. yow wait 
gracefully and sweetly ? Hasn't he .told_.you to get 
on, to go at the next thing, and haven't you lagged, 
and dragged, and hesitated, and. remained where 
you were? Let us not say, ‘‘there is no cloud for 
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‘me” until we have obeyed perfectly the clear lead- 


ings of our divine Leader. 7en we shall know bet- 
ter than to think. the Israelites were any better off 
for leadings than we are. Let us say, very slowly 
that Golden Text, and our pastor. will then lead us 
in prayer. Apps, Vedee 
PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


If the Lord reveals away it is that we may walk 


in it rather than that we may talk about it. 
<—_e 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs”’) 


‘* Onward Christian Soldiers.”’ Psalm 68 : 1-8. 
‘* Forward be our watchword.” 89: I-4. 135 : 1-4.) 
** On our way rejoicing.” Psalm 107: 3-5. 
‘Lord, to thee alone we turn."’ (155: 1-4. 220: 1-5.) 
“ : rat Psalm 78 : 12-16 

People of the living God. (1076-9. 158 : 6-9.) 
‘Through the night of doubt and psalm 132:1-6. 

sorrow. (196: 1-3. 285 : 1-3.) 
‘Children of the heavenly King.'’ Psalm 48 : 7-10. 
** Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ (64: 1-3. 102: 1-3.) 
. < ° 
The only religion you keep is that you give away. 
—_o 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 . Isrgel journeying to Canaan 
‘Tuesday.—Num. 9: 15-23. . .. + . . The cloud and fire 
Wednesday.—Neh. 9:7-19. . . « « « « . Manifold mercies 


‘Thursday.—Psalm 107:1-15 i. 4. «\.°.'. » Led by God 
Friday.—Isaiah 63: 7-14 .... .. - God's great goodness 
Saturday.—Psalm 78 : 12-25. ». 2% 5. °. Mercies forgotten 


Sunday. Pestm G36. 0 ce eee co 6 ‘** He leadeth me." 


One of the worst things that we could have would 
be the power to push the guiding ‘hand ahead. 
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For the Primary Teacher: 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: God’s Loving Care through the 
Wilderness Journey. 


Lesson Story: Journeying toward the Promised 
Land. 


Lesson Aim: God is always ‘near his children (em- 
phasized by the Golden Text). 


INTRODUCTION. 

Recall briefly some recent procession which the 
children may have seen,—bands playing, banners 
flying, people marching to. music, and the interest in 
the central figure, whom all wish to see. What if we 
could see a procession of the 26,000,000 Sunday-school 
people of all nations, and hear them sing, ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” or. ad 


** We march, we march, to victory, 
With the cross of the Lord before us, 
And his loving eye, looking down from the sky, 
And his holy arm spread o’er us,’’ 


Our lesson tells of the great -procession of the chil- 
dren of Israel, journeying toward: the Promised 
Land. 

REVIEW. j 

Recall their hurried departure from Egypt on 
passover night, and the few weeks of hard traveling 
until they camped near Mt. Sinai. There they had 
to wait until they coum Eeetety for the rest of the 
journey. All the while God gave them manna and 
water, and watched over them. It was a lonesome 
place, yet they knew God’s loving care was over 
them, for they could always see the cloudy pillar, 
which meant that God was near. Almost a year 
they had camped near the great mountain, but they 
had not been idle, for they were learning the laws or 
commandments which God had given to keep them 
safe. .They had made and'set up the tabernacle, 
which must be carried with them wherever they 
went, and they had learned about the sabbath and 
feast days which they must keep (mention them). 
INTERVENING, 

Perhaps the children grew impatient and said: 
** How long must we stay here? . Why don't we go 
on to the promised land?” Probably Moses or their 
parents would answer: ‘‘ We must wait patiently. 
When the cloud moves on, we will go, and God will 
show us the way.” How they watched! 


At last one day, soon. after the tabernacle was fin- 
ished, God said to Moses, ‘‘ Count the people.” He 
did, and found 600,000 men, besides women.and chil- 
dren. This great company was divided into twelve 
sections or tribes, named for Jacob’s sons, who went 
to Egypt long before. All this is told in a book 
called Numbers, because the people were numbered 
(show it). 

When a year had passed, they kept the passover 
near Mt. Sinai. Would that cloud never move? 
Still it rested above the tabernacle. 


‘* Twas the sign of the fire by. night, 
And the sign of the cloud by day.”’ 


They must wait until it moved. (Study chap. 9: 
15 23.) 

God told Moses to make two silver trumpets to-give 
signals or sound an alarm (chap. Io : I-10, comp. with 
a fire-alarm). 


LEsson. : 

At last, after almost a year at Mt. Sinai, the cloud 
lifted, an alarm sounded, and they began to Lyre up 
their tents to march away. I think Moses and Aaron 
felt like singing : 

‘* Let the fiery, cloudy pillar 
Lead me all the journey through.’’ 


The fathers and mothers knew the journey would be 
hard, but I think they felt in their hearts: 


** Traveling to the better land, 
O’er the desert’s scorching sand, 
Father, let me take thy hand ; 
Lead me on, lead me on.’’ 


The happy children must have felt like singing: 
‘* I'll away, I’ll away, to the Promised Land.’’ 


Verses 14 to 78 will suggest a diagram for the plan 
of march: three tribes ahead (lines or initials will in- 
dicate), then Levites, carrying thé tabernacle; three 
more tribes, then Levites carrying the ark, meaning 
God is with us. Moses and Aaron were near by 
(place initials) and_ six tribes followed.' Some of the 
heavy things were carried in wagons, but the ark and 
furniture had to be carried on poles'on the shoulders 
of the Levites. 

Moses, their leader, knew something. about: the 
wilderness; for, long before, he had.led. his sheep 
through that country. But he wanted some one else 
to go who knew the way, so he invited Hobab, his 
wife’s relative (read v. 29). At first Hobab refused, 


.. eleud-.to another wild 


* 35, 36). 
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but when Moses said, ‘‘We want your eyes to help 
us find the best way,” he went with them, and Moses 
romised to share with him all the good things which 
od would give in the Promised Land. I wonder 


how many of us invite others to share the good things 
. in our Sunday-school. 


The people journeyed for three days, following the 
erness much nearer to the 





























Promised Land. ‘‘ And the Lord went before them,” 
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(shortened Golden Text). When the cloud rested, 
they set up their tents and the tabernacle, made anew 
camp, and waited to know what they must do next. 
henever the ark was carried forward, Moses 
prayed for safe journeying; and when-the ark rested 
in a new place, he prayed for God’s presence (vs. 
(Show the picture-roll, and review the story). 
Although a cloud doesn’t go with us, as with them, 
we know that God is near all who love and obey 
him; all who believe ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd. . . . 
He leadeth me. ... I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me. .. . Goodness and mercy shall follow me.” Our 
song teaches: 


** God is always near me, 
Hearing what I say, 
Knowing all my thoughts and deeds, 
All my work and play. 
** God is always near me, 
In the darkest night ; 
He can see me just the same 
As by midday light.’’ 


ee 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


FOP MeMper always ih these lessons that you are 
teaching your pupils about the making of the 


Peoria, ILL. 


nation which gave to us our religion, and taught 
us the meaning. of faith and obedience. The great 
steps you have thus far considered, are the promise of 
Jehovah tg Israel that they should have a territory of 
their own, which they adopted as their title deed to 
Canaan; their escape from Egypt under the guidance 
of Jehovah; their receiving from Jehovah of the law 
or constitution of the nation; and their erecting under 
the direction of Jehovah of a holy house in which he 
abode, containing the ark in which was enshrined the 
law. Recall these steps in order as studied in pre- 
vious lessons and fix them in the minds of your pupils. 
Then take up the journey of the Israelites toward 
their Promised Land. You may if you choose trace 
on a map the track they took through the desert, 

ointing out the halting places named in the book of 

Yumbers, at some of which they made permanent 
camps. Modern travelers have outlined the probable 
path, along which there are oases, and many bushes 
which camels like to eat. The region at present sup- 

rts a population of about five thousand persons, 
The description of the journey as we now have it was 
written by religious teachers to impress great lessons, 
as important to us as they were to the Jews, The 
chief of these are: 

God’s Providential Guidance of His People. The 
great fact of the long journey of the fathers from 
Egypt to Canaan was that signals from heaven 
showed them when and whither to move and when to 
camp (Num. g: 15-23). Thethree guides were the pil- 
lar of cloud and of fire (Num. ro: 11, 12), the ark which 
went before them, whose bearers searched out the 
path and the place for the camp (v. 33), and the Kenite 
dweller in the desert whom they engaged to show 
them the safe way (v. 31). 

Show that many modern statesmen hold the belief 
that God guides the tiations. President McKinley 
held it firmly and often declared it. ‘‘ Duty deter- 
mines destiny,” he said. ‘‘ Almighty God has his 

lans and methods for human progress, and not in- 
requently they are shrouded for the time being in 
impenetrable mystery.” President Roosevelt has de- 
clared again and again the same faith. Emperor 
William has reiterated it in his addresses to the 
German people. It is the chief motive of the progress 
of Great Britain. The principle is fundamental with 
Christian leaders that God guides the nations he has 
chosen to advance the world in civilization, and that 
they must follow. 

The Help of the Foreigner. The Kenite Hobab, a 
relative of Moses, was in the camp. He knew the 
desert. His keen eye could discover the hidden 
fountains and the approach of hostile tribes (v. 31). 
Moses offered to share the promise of God with him 
(v. 32). He was reluctant to leave home and kindred 
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’ but he went (Judg. 1: 16). The result of this treaty 
was to the advantage of the Israelites. Some of the 
noblest of the nation came from this tribe (Josh. 
14:6, .Judg. 4: 17-22). 

Christians take into friendship those who sympa- 
thize with their aims, though they may not fully ap- 
prehend Christian belief. The invitation to them 
should be cordial (v. 32). It is a forward step in the 
history of the Kingdom of God when a Christian na- 
tion offers alliance with a nation that worships God 
in other ways than its own, because roa have worthy 
‘aims in common. So Great Britain has become a 
partner with Japan in a treaty which is part of the 
world-movement toward the establishment of right- 
eousness and human freedom, . 

The Watchwords of Power and of Peace. Among 
the forty poems in the Pentateuch none is more sig- 
nificant than these two sentences with which the He- 
brew leader began and ended each of the marches 
toward the Promised Land (vs. ‘35, 36). The morning 
song is warlike, and is expanded into a magnificent 
hymn in Psalm 68, closing with a grand climax in 
verses 34, 35.. The evening song brings before us a 
picture of rest and peace. Trace its meaning if ut- 
terances of Hebrew poets, as in that noble passage 
Isaiah 52 : 8-10, using the American Revision. 

Point out the personal meaning in these ao. 
The Christian begins each day’s journey with the 
same petition for the divine guidance and the divine 
might within him to enable him to put temptation to 
flight and to vanquish his foes (v. 35). e ends, if 
he has walked with God, with the petition for himself 
and all God's children in verse 36. Show that always 
in the hearts of the people these songs break forth 
when deep experiences of peril or 
They were ruling forces in the making of the Hebrew 
nation; and if they should cease from the thoughts of 
the American people their national life would draw 
toward an ignominiots close. 

Boston, . 

~ 


You may know whether you are in the right way 
by whether you are willing to walk alone in it. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


EVERAL of the members ‘of ‘my class having 
joined a camping party, it was my privilege to 
teach this lesson to a larger group, gathered in 

the “mess tent” on a Sunday morning. Our lesson 
was peculiarly timely, for the boys were getting their 
experience in camp life and were better ready to 
understand some of the difficulties which would be 
met by several million people in’camp and on the 
march. 

After a few preliminary statements, to get our 
bearings, we passed right into the study of the text. 
I made sure that every one appreciated the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, for only in the full under- 
standing of that phase can we see Moses in his true 
light as a great leader; and we wantto feel his great- 
ness as we study about him. 

The twenty-ninth verse seemed so full of teaching 
material that we well-nigh missed getting on any 
further with the text. When Moses said to Hobab, 
Come along with us and we'll do you good, it meant 
a great deal. How many of us can Say to-day to 
some fellow, You come along with me, and travel the 
way I’m going, and you'll be better for it. That’sa 
fine thing to be able to say toa fellow; but if I’m 
going to invite folks to go the way I’m going in life, 
I'd better be sure my way is right. Moses knew his 
way was right, for he was going the way God was 
leading. After all, fellows, that’s what settles the 
question. If you and I are going God’s way we can 
safely say to our companions, You come along, and 
we'll do you good. But if you and I are going some 
other way—well, let’s be very careful not to drag any 
other fellows along with us. 

Now just here I thought it timely to talk a bit about 
the influence of association, and I took the time to do 


it, and to illustrate it by an experiment. Here’s a 
glass with a clear colorless liquid in it; it represents 
a fellow who is living a clean, pure life. Here’sa 


second glass with a clear liquid, but it’s slightly 
yellow; this represents another fellow whose life has 
a yellow streak in it—impurity, untruthfulness, 
dishonesty or something else. Now these two fellows 
get chummy and their lives run together a good deal. 
hat will happen? Well, here’s one thing that may 
happen, I’m sorry to say. I pour the two liquids to- 
gether into an empty glass, and the result is a black 
liquid. Yes, indeed; sometimes the pure life and 
life with evil in it will run together in such a way that 
the both lives will become all blackened by sin. Has 
your life got a yellow streak in it? Are you dragging 
some fellow down? Will his life and yours be black- 
ened by sin some day, because of your association ? 
But I take two other glasses. One has a clear, 
colorless liquid in it, and the other a slightly colored 
liquid. One represents a pure, clean life, the other a 
life with sin in it. I pour these two together ina 
clean glass—and the result is a colorless liquid, clear 
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as crystal. That's better; that tells us that the pure 


life helped clear y 4 the sinful life,—until both were 


pure and clean. (See Note below.) 

Moses knew where his strength was to come ffom; 
God was his helper, and he could say to Hobab, We'll 
do you good. 2 

hat reminds me of the two kinds of letter boxes 
in our streets. What is'the inscription’on the mail- 
box nearest your home? ‘Lift up” said one boy, 
‘*Pull down,” said another. Yes; some have one in- 
scription, some another.. So there are two kinds of 
lives, the “lift up” kind and the * pull down” kind. 
Which is yours ? 

Then there was the lesson which we got from Moses’ 
seeking a guide for the wilderness. Every fellow 
needs a guide, that’s sure. If Moses needed one in 
the wilderness, you and I surely need one in life. 
And we may have one, too; fer Christ is ever ready 
to be our guide through life! 

The rest of our lesson dealt with a few details of 
the text; and as we closed ourbooks we surely saw in 
that distant past a God-led people. 


Note.—For the first experiment, the clear liquid 
was made by dissolving as much tannic acid as would 
cover a omalh knife-blade in a glass of water; the yel- 
low liquid, a half teaspoonful of tincture of iron in a 

lass of water. When poured together, a black ink 
is formed. For the second experiment, the clear liquid 
consisted of a few crystals of sodium hyposulphite 
dissolved in a glass of water; the colored liquid, a 
few drops of tincture of iodine in a glass of water. 
Poured together, a clear liquid results, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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They find no Canaan who fear to face the desert. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D.. 
The March to Paran 


I, THe GENERAL: PREPARATION (Num, 10-to 12). 
According to Numbers 10; 11, compared with Ex- 
odus 19 : 1, something less than a year was spent at 
Sinai. Then the Israelites started northward directly 
toward Southern Canaan, making their way through 
a relatively barren region lying west of Edom, , The 


+ 


. genetal-rame of ‘this-region was Paran.: Numbers,1o: - 

“of journeying. “I'wo inter=" 

esting details are added, the Midianite spre bec f 
rea ; 


13-88 records the ‘meth 


ing.to the {@mily ta whichtMoses.was dy allie 


whe. became..(Judges-t :.16) identified with the He- 


brews, -and-the-chant- with which Moses was accus- 
tomed to mark the starting and resting of the ark. 


The stopping-places on this march are known as. 


Taberah (burning), Kibroth-hattaavah (grayes of the 
desire), and Hazeroth. These stations are not really 
identifiable. The desire of the people to vary their 
diet, and their childish murmurings, vexed the very 
soul of Moses. Itis not strange that they longed for 
the variety of food to which they were accustomed in 
Egypt, especially for the relishes ; but it is also not 
strange that their leader lost heart for the time. He 
did seem to be standing alone. 

This led to one important change in organization, 
the appointment of seventy prophetic elders on whom 
the spirit of Jehovah rested. This spirit stood for 
wisdom, foresight, and prudence. Such an enlarge- 
ment of the duties of leadership meant much for the 
relief of Moses. They were not his equals, but they 
could bear many of his burdens and save his strength. 

The anecdote about Eldad and Medad is illumina- 
ting. They were prophesying in the camp, to the 
surprise and displeasure of Joshua, who was jealous 
for the authority of Moses and frowned at irregular- 
ity. But Moses was too great-hearted for petty jeal- 
ousy. He only expressed the wish that every one of 
Jehovah's men might be a-prophet and share in the 
gift of the Spirit. 


Another episode, still further testifying to the pre- 


eminence of Moses, was.the jealous revolt of Miriam 
and Aaron, so suddenly and severely punished. 

This series of incidents cast much light.upon the 
conditions with which the great leader had to strug- 
gle. Joshua was faithful to him, but unable to see 
with his vision. His own relatives were at hand, but 
were jealous of his greatness and authority. The 
people had been led by him through many a diffi- 
culty to freedom and sufficient support, but they were 
full of longing for impossible gratifications. No 
wonder that he was somewhat discouraged. 

He was learning that his great task was a slowly 
developing one, that his people were still unsophisti- 
cated, that he needed to give them more leaders, and 
that Jehovah would support him in every real need. 
It is interesting to note that the cure for the murmur- 
ings of the people was rather spiritual than physical. 
They got the quails, but they got also, and more sat- 
isfactorily, the elders, filled with Jehovah's spirit. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Excellent references are to be found in McFadven's 
‘* Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians” 
(pp. 69-71), and in Wade’s ** Old Testament History” 
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(pr. 117-119)... Professor Kent’s ‘‘ Beginnings of Old 
estament History” (pp. 200-202, 206-212) suggests 
an adjustment of the text, 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


The lesson proper covers only the thought of the 
onward march into an unknown territory. It em- 

hasizes its regularly organized plan, the guide whom 

oses pers d to go along, notwithstanding the 
leadership of the ark and of. the cloud. It includes 
the beautiful chants with which the marches began 
and ended. The class should consider the murmur- 
ings which led to the appointment and consecration 
of the seventy elders, and to the — saying of 
the unenvious leader to Joshua. hese are a series 
of suggestive incidents. 

Do it Now. How naturally the Israelites might 
have waited at Sinai until Moses was absolutely sure 
of them. Is it best for Christians to defer responsi- 
ble action until they are matured ? ‘ 

Have an Jdeal, Could they have braved the ter- 
rors of the desert if Canaan and its possession had ° 
not been,.before them? Does an effective life need 
to project itself well ahead ? ‘ 

eep Your Powder Dry. Was it reprehensible 
for Moses to secure a good human guide when /he had 
the pillar of cloud to lead the way? What is the 
right way of depending on God? 

Raise Up Leaders. .In.what sense may all Je- 
hovah’s people become prophets ? (11 : 291) - Why is 
this unlikely ? 


The Test of Greatness, Is the willingness to 
bring.out the best that is in other men the surest test 
of large-mindedness ? 

Boston, © 


<= 
Ged's time is always the good time. 





Mrs. Quail’s Yard 
By Hilda Richmond 


‘NE day Betty and Richard came flying in from 

t-field, all ous of breath, to telli of a 

ful di aot hafl made: Right 

out in the wheat was a lovely little nest with twelve 

white eggs in it, and sompathing had hurt the poor 
mother bird. 

‘*She: could hardly run through the wheat,” said 
Richard as soon as he could stop panting. ‘I guess 
her wing was broken.” . 

‘Yes, and’she was making a pitiful little noise as 
if it hurt dreadful,” gasped Betty. ‘‘ Won't: you come 
right out and help us find her, grandpa? -Maybe we 
could bind up her r wing.” 

Then how grandpa had to laugh. 

‘*Children, she was only joking you,” he said. 
‘* You see, she did not want you to stay near her nest, 
so she played her wing was broken. WhenI was a 
little boy, I used to run after quails time and again, 
but I know better now. They lead you as far away 
as possible, and then dart back as swiftly as they 
can to look after their eggs.” 

7 yn gn | bird!” said Betty: but Richard laughed 
and said, ‘‘I think they are very smart birds.” 

‘*When the men cut the wheat they will break her 
eggs. grandpa.” said Betty. 

** Well,” said grandpa with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘tif she is a naughty bird, you will not be sorry if the 
nest is broken up, will you ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Betty. ‘‘ May we take it up 
very carefully and put it in the fence -corner, 
grandpa?” 

‘*No, you could not do that,’’ said Mr. Gray. ‘I 
will tell the men to leave alittle strip of wheat around 
Mrs. Quail’s home for a front yard. She is a good 


’ jittle friend of mine, and I can afford to waste a little 


wheat to protect her.” 

So when the big machine went click-clicking around 
the field and Mrs. Quail was badly frightened as it 
came near her home, the man on the seat saw the 
tall stick with the white rag Betty and Dick had put 
there to mark the place, and he left a nice little yard 
for the little family. ; 

The wind and the tain beat down the ripe grain 
very soon, and one day the children sneaked down to 
the nest to see the eggs, but instead they saw Mrs. 
Quail picking up bugs and worms for a lot of hungry 
babies, instead of sitting on the white eggs. She 
picked up a lot of wheat for herself, but saved the 
tender bugs for the wide open mouths in the nest. 
Mr. Quail was working too, to save the grain in the 
yard, and none of the crop went to waste. 

‘*T hope she will come back next year,” said Richard 
when at last the nest was empty. ‘‘ Grandpa said 
she could have the little home and yard always if she 
would only stay on the farm.” 


KENTON, OHIO. 
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For Those 
Who Hung On . 


During the last year’s agitation of life insurance, 
a good many people surrendered their policies or 

allowed them to lapse. Whether this was the result 
of panic induced by sensational attacks in the press, oz the 

work of unscrupulous agents who sought commission for 
themselves in possible transfer of policies, the effect was 
most disastrous to such policy holders and entailed an 
irreparable loss upon many deserving beneficiaries. — 


The Mutual | 
Life Insurance 
Company 


belongs to all of its policy holders. 
Whenever any of these fa!l out of the 
ranks, what they leave benefits those who stay in. The 
reserves sacrificed by withdrawing members in 1906 and 
now inuring to the benefit of persistent policy holders, - 
amount to over $3,000,000. g proof is this that 
it pays to stay in, and strong proof likewise that it 
pays to get inthe Mutual Life, the staunchest life 
insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company | 
of New York, N. ¥. 


vit.fo 3» Pepe 3 17 SF 








The Primary Department 


By Ethel J. Archibald 
FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Advance orders already received seem to indicate that there will be an immediate and 
large demand for this practical handbook. It is intended for teachers and superin- 
tendents of primary grades, and discusses all the necessary phases of a primary 
teachers’ problems and work. It is filled with practical working plans, and contains 
suggestions as to teaching methods and outlines of programs for the various exercises 
of the class and for special occasions, such as Christmas and Easter. 

Send order to your bookseller, or direct to the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


Real Estate Financial 


EAL ESTATE in Central Montana offers every Six PER CENT BONDS AT PAR secured by 
feature that the homeseeker or investor can desire. mortgages on farm lands estimated worth three 
Rich soil, ample rain fall, bountiful crops, good mar- | f7mes the loan. Bonds $1000, $500, $100. Int. semi- 
kets, pleasant climate. New railroad. rge and small | an. . We turnish report ot Hon. Elwood Mead of the 
tracts. Judith Basin Realty Co.; Moore, Montana, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Trowbridge | 
: , & Niver Co., 404 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Chicago. Con- | 


sult Dun or Bradstreets for our standing. 
Vacuum Caps > : 
OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each Motion Pictures 


day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free | \¥OTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 
and norma! circulation, which stimulates the hair to a Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. | Saie. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Write for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap | Machines, Films, Slides, etc. A. E. Harbach, 809 Fil- 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. bert Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 









































Meditations on we? o Rev. 
The Apostles’ Creed — 


A beautiful little gift book: Each phrase in the Creed is commented upon 
in a devotional and searching manner. On the opposite page are printed 
the words of an appropriate hymn,—one of the great old hymns ; for in- 
stance, opposite ‘‘ Suffered under Pontius Pilate,"’ etc., will be found ‘‘O 
sacred head, now wéunded."’ 

Printed in two colors, on fine antique paper. The booklet has just 
been published, but the indications already. point to a large demand for it. 

Price, 25 cents, Send orders to your bookseller, or 
direct to the publishers. 











The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Let No Pupil Be Lost 
When a member of your class moves away 
or absents himself from the class for any 
reason, don’t let him drop out of sight. 
oo transfer the name to the Associate Mem- 
rship list. When his birthday comes,—of 
course you keep a birthday list,—write him 
a letter; or, better yet, open correspondence 
with him, and let him know of the progress 
of the class. Few persons would be lost to 
the Church if such a ‘* follow-up ’’ method 

could be used by every class, Try it. 


Parental Co-operation 


How to secure parental co-operation with 
Sunday-school teachers is an ever-present 
‘problem. When we attempted its solution 
at the Cote Brilliante Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school, St. Louis, we called a meeting 
for the fathers and mothers of all our pu- 
pils. We sent invitations and an attractive 
program to every home represented in the 
school, -The--name of the teacher of the 
scholar to whom the invitation was sent was 
signed, .so that the invitation came as a per- 
sonal matter, If the invitations are not 


J made personal and attractive, the tired, in- 


different. parents. will pay little attention to 
them, . Our invitation, signed by the teacher 
of the class in- which was a.member of the 
family of the. parent addressed, read some- 
thing like this ; . 


The officers and teachers of the Sunday- 
school desire the pleasure of your presence at a 
reception given for the parents of our scholars 
on next’ Titesday'evening at 8 P.M. in the par- 
lors of the church. As the teacher of your 
child, 1 desire, tp have you present at that time. 
A good program has. been prepared, and re- 
freshments will he seryed. . P ; 


Itwas-a surpilide to see /the large number 
| seecaamggeren came out, some of: whem we 
had 


mever.seen in. the church before. At. 
the first meeting. many of the teachers and 


officers’ talked « briefly on: ** The relation of 
the parent .to.the school,’’ * How to get 
children ini the habit of ‘attending the preach- 
ing services of the church,” and topics of a 
similar character. It was a genuine pleasure 
to see the interest the listeners took in‘ all 
that was said. ‘ 

The ‘purpose of this meeting was to get the 
parents to think of the importance of taking a 
little time to care for their children’s spiritual 


welfare, and in this wé were successful. } 


While refreshments were being served, it was 
a treat.to see the parents open their hearts 
as they opened their mouths. Some one 
said, ‘* This is the best thing this church has 
ever done,’ and he was not far from the 
truth. One: father said that his boy just 
wouldn’t let him stay at home, and he was 
glad of it. Other expressions were numerous 
as to the benefit and enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. Before adjournment it was unapi- 
mously decided to form an organization to 
meet at stated times for the sole benefit of the 
parents of the children of our Sunday-school: 

The next time it was not so hard to get 
the fathers and mothers out, for the word 
had passed along that these meetings were 
well worth while, and some came this time 
who were not present before. We changed 


| our program, and had a prominent man give 


us an address on ‘* The Family, the State, 
and. the Church.’? It was just the thing 
needed, and made those who were negléct- 
ing the latter of these divine institutions feel 
that they were doing so at a terrible loss to 
themselves and their families. One man, as 
he was leaving the church that evening, con- 
fessed to’ me his failure ‘in co-operating with 
the Sunday-schocl, “Since that time he has 
been: doing much better, and three of his 
childréty are now:mentbers of the church. 

A great déal is made of the importance of 
teachers’-meetings, but let:mé ‘say that what 
we-neéd -as much, if not more, is parents’- 
meetings: ‘The’parents and: teachers and 
officers -néed' to keep--in: close ‘touch with 
éath other, and ‘there is no better way to 
strengthen -the' tareless-and ‘sometimes the 
worn and discouraged‘parents at home than 
by getting’ tégéther in this way. -An ounce 
of ‘parent is ‘worth°mote ‘than’ a> pound of 
teacher if? a'chilts life. Let us pet at the 


root of ‘tatters? by:‘secuting sympathy and 


Hints. for the Teachers 





hearty co-operation with. fathers and mothers 
in the home.— Zhe Rev. C. M. Rauch, St. 
Louis. 

& 


Making Hobabs of Your Boys 
If the Sunday-school teacher has the ge- 
nius to pick his boy, as Moses picked Hobab, 
for definite undertaking, helping him to rec- 
ognize his own ‘qualifications for some 
special line of work, she will frequently over- 
come any indifference that at first may pre- 
sent itself, coy we ; 

The restless boy, entering Sunday-school 
in September, may not give a fig for all the 
good his teacher may promise him, nor 
think it worth while to accompany her as 
far as the Christmas entertainment ; but if 
his teacher has- the tact and patience (these 
constitute genius) to point to him what he 
may be to the class as eyes, or ears, or hands, 
and make that appointment manly enough to 
seem worth while, he will undertake it-for 
the very work’s sake. For instance : 

‘* Fred, we’re to have a lesson September 
15 on the death” and burial of Moses. 
You’re a reader; now I am going to depend 
upon you to give us that day the last words 
of some great American soldiers, and tell us 
where a half dozen of them are buried.”’ ' 

‘** Frank, I notice that September 29 is to 
be review day. Keep your ears open and 
be ready to tell us the most unselfish words 
you hear spoken by boys of your acquaint- 
ance from this day till then.’’ 

‘* Harry, you are always making collec- 
tions. On October 6 I shall ask you for 
pietures of ten of the world’s most famous 
leaders who’ aré Christians.’ The lesson for 
that day will be ‘Joshua, Israel’s New 
Leader’ (Josh. 1: 1-11).- Paste these pic- 
tures of prominent*pedple [these may be cut 
from papers or mayazinés} oh ‘cardboard, 
but.de mot-placessnyenames ibelow. I want 
to see if we can:reeogniize them, and tell you 
or: what they are: prominent=—whetker by 
reason.af sword or, or tongue or.wealth.’’ 
+ ** Ben, -you are-the only member of, the 
class: who-tap draw., dl twaut* you: to, make 
an original sketch of Israel entering-the land 
of promise, as described: in Joshta 35-17, 
which will be the lesson for. October 13.. If 
that drawing is .as.well.done as. others of 
yours I have seen, it,will go. on the walls of 
our Sunday-school room;’? = >. 

There.is not one lesson ahead of -us_ this 
year that does not suggest, with a little in- 
genuity on the part.of the teacher, some 
definite. accompanying enterprise.on the: part 
of the pupil that will enlist his enthusiastic 
interest. ‘The teacher in- the Sunday-school 
should no more be without resources than 
the teacher in the Monday school. ‘‘Come 
with us and we will do thee. good’’ isn’t 
enough to say to the bundles of -disinclina- 
tion who cross the thresholds of the public 
schools every. September, --Any teacher who 
holds a position there recognizes that she is 
only half a success until she: has discovered 
her pupils’ aptitude in special lines of work, 
—Laura M. Gemmill,- Freeport, LH. 








A Californian’s 
Successful Experiments with Food 


A man in California took up the ques- 
tion of food, to sée if he could recover 
from an old case of dyspepsia from which 
nux vomica, pepsin, and other remedies 
gave him no relief. ~ wisely’ 

He started in with Grape-Nuts food 
and his dyspepsia quickly disappeared. 
He also left off the use of coffee and took 
Postum. Food Coffee in its place. He 
writes that he has been put right, per- 
fectly well, and going to remain so by 
continuing the use of the Grape-Nuts 
and Postum. : 

It is worth trial by any one who desires 
to be well, to change the diet, and partic- 
ularly to leave off coffee. Grape-Nuts 
food contains elements that rebuild the 
grey. matter in the nerve centers and 
brain, and give one a feeling of reserve 
strength and vigor. This food is per- 
fectly cooked at the factory, and can be 
sérved instantly with cream. Read, 
“The Road- to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
** There’s a Reason.” 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 25 (Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36) 








‘The 
Favorite 


—ELGIN 


There are different. grades of 
ELGINS—different priced ELGINS 
—but each one carries with it the 
reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well- 
known — it stands for accuracy, relia- 
bility, durability. 

An ELGIN that is in great favor 
is the G. M. WHEELER GRADE, 
a finely adjusted, 17 jewel movement 
and priced within the reach of every- 
one. 

“The Watch that's Made 
for the Majority.” 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN has long been known for its 
accuracy and is now made in the 
popular thin models and small sizes. 

Ask to see it — its value will sur- 
prise you. - 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir 
able new models. ven} 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Eigin, Uh °” 


7, 
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ENNEN’S 22.800 




















Quickly Relieves 


** Buy a Bottle Now.”’ 
50c, & $1. at druggists or by mail, 
THE TARRANT CO. 





“Tastes Like Soda Water."’ 
62 Years of Success. 











St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 
With an Introduction by Raiph Connor 


A new book of short stories such 
as only lan Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made *‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush’’ unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 














Send a postal card request for a copy 
‘of The Sunday School Times Book 
Catalog. It will pay you. 


' 


44 Hudson St., New Yorh 





| Lawrance’s reply to the question, ‘‘ Should 


Disordered Stomach 


MM. F 





i fPHE SUNDAY 


- For; Convent 
; Off for the Orient 

America is determined, to lend her best 
Sunday-school workers to the Far East. 
Early in the present year the International 
Committee sent Superintendent F. L. Brown 
of ee to Japan and Korea, and the 
Sunday-school world has been deeply stirred 
by his reports from the field. And now the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, has commissioned Dr., 
and Mrs. H. M. Hamill to go to Japan, 
China, and Korea. For six years Dr. Hamill 
has been superintendent of teacher-training 
work of the Methodist Church, South, while. 
Mrs. Hamill has been assistant superintend-. 
ent of primary work. Their success in in-. 
spiring the Sunday-school forces of the home- 
land has led the Mission Board to feel that 
they must spend a season in the lands where 
**the Sunday-school acorn ”’ is just beginning 


to grow. They sail in September, and ex- 
pect to be absent for six months, 


~ 
Reaping Convention Benefits 


First of all, the convention was worth at- 
tending. It was a clearing-house for ideas 
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ion Workers 


suggested that the writer spend two weeks jin 
this work on his return’ffom. the Rome cand 
vention, So the matter was placed in his 
hands, and, after correspondence, Mr. Suth- 
erland, an irtérested worker, “planned ‘to 
hold ten conventions in different parts; one 
of them to beat Regina, the capital, for ‘the 
cmap pe of the provincial. Hundreds of 
miles of travel were necessary. Saskatche- 
wan is nearly four hundred miles east and 
west, and seven hundred: north and south ! 
‘Prince Albeft was the“! furthest north’? \of 
the tour, about three hundred miles due 
north of the International boundary. The 
tour showed the field ripe for organization. 
“Everywhere the nreetings were-well attendqd; 
at one place, Grenfell, twenty-two schools 
were represented. 
_-To-day Saskatchewan is the best organ- 
ized of the three western provinces, with a 
strong provincial association, and ten’. djs- 
trict or county associations. Mr. Muirhead, 
the newly appointed general secretary for the 
three western provinces, has another. tout 
scheduled for November, when he plans ‘to 
organize seven more districts. 

Saskatchewan has a resident population of 
about 260,000, and’ is rapidly growing. A 
hardy, vigorous, intelligent people are here, 


and practical experience by men and women and they are intent upon laying the founda 


who had achieved things worth doing. The 
best workers in the Bedford Presbyterian 
Bible-schoo] were sent as delegates, and all 
others were urged to attend. 

Letters were written to all delegates ask- 
ing them to take full notes of all, practical 
ideas and methods. After the convention 
another letter was. sent. them. asking each 
one to be ready on the following Sunday 
afternoon to give, at a teachers’-meeting, the 
one thought or suggestion that had seemed 
most stimulating and helpful. 

The teachers gathered to hear these brief 
reports, and no ‘half-hour was ever more 
ate aay 4 spent.«’ One teacher confessed to 

aving ‘been: hit- hard by-the .arsow,,shpt at 
a:venture! by Dr, Schauffler: -*': There is 
only: oné worse tinie thahsSaturday night to: 


tions of moral and religious life as strongly 
and wisely as of material and intellectual, 
All in all, this is the most remarkable trans- 
formation with which the writer is acquainted; 
and with Mr.: Muirhead upon the ground, 
welcomed and trusted by the workers, | it 
means not a brilliant spurt, but an inspiring 
beginning of a great and growing work.— 
The Rev. W. C...Merritt, International 
Field Worker, 

dike b 


On return from "thebtimate. Sunday-school 
Convention at Gettysburg. i 


gate conferred with the Sunda? w 
ers-of the town, and. arranged for an=Echo 





begin the study of a Sunday-school less6n, TMeéeting of tie’Stafé Convention, Octoler 28. 


and that is Sunday merning.”’) This teacher 
recorded his determination to begin.early in 
the week hereafter. Another was, impressed 
anew with the need for: calling on members 
of his class, and he was an exceedingly busy 
man. Another quoted Miss Slattery on how 
to manage unruly boys: ‘Inspire the m with 
a picture of the: kind of a boy you admire.’’ 
This was well illustrated -by an: incident. 
Another suggestion was. on the way to ‘in- 
duce home study of the lesson, by definite, 
thoughtful, individual questions. A sample 


| was given from the experience of Marshall 


A. Hudson. Another teacher reported a 


| new conviction as to the importance of the 


BILIOUSNESS 


teachers’-meeting for lesson-study. An offi- 
cer quoted, with hearty approval, Marion 


Sunday - school officers and teachers , be 
paid?’’ . ‘* No, they are paid already.’’ : 
One after another gave in a sentence or 
two some nugget. It was 4 great inspiration 
to higher ideals and more faithful work, and 
many who had not attended that convention 
declared that they would never willingly miss 
another.—Delavan L. Pierson, Brooklyn, 


“ 
The Last Province Organized 


For some years Saskatchewan has been 
reported by our International General Secre- 
tary as the only unorganized province of the 
Dominion of Canada. The British Columbia 
Provincial Association was organized in 1g00, 
and Alberta in 1902. British Columlia has 
organized four district associations—Alberta 
none. Two districts in Saskatchewan, Can- 
nington and Souris, in the southeast, had 
sought affiliation with Manitoba ; two, Salt- 
coats and Yorkton, under the leadership of 
the veteran Sunday-school worker, W. R. 
Sutherland, have maintained a local organ- 
ization for several years, and have done fine 
work ; Saskatoon organized in a tentative 
way last November. 

Last spring General ‘Secretary Lawrance, 
not knowing of the local. organizations—in- 
deed they did not know of each other—pro- 


“BCRIUES*” 
of the : 
STATE CONVENTION 
In the Lutheran Church 


Sunday, 2 o’clock 
October 28, 1906 
FOR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 





Song service. 
| District and county work, district president, 
Music, choir. F 
Delegates’ reports: Mr. J. H. Troutman, 
superintendent ; Mr. H. Heater, county presi- 
dent. 
Remarks by pastor. 
Benediction. , 


The first speaker presented the work of 


| for the delegates’ reports, in which there were 


methods given. At the’ close of the Echo 
Meeting the district president called a special 
meeting of the pastors and superintendents to 
| conceive a way to have the individual schools 
| give a trial to the ideas advanced. This 
special committee met officially, November 8, 
and finally agreed upon ‘a series of Sunday- 
school meetings to be held on Wednesday 
evening in place of the regular prayer service, 
—this series of meetings to be known as 
‘* The Sunday-school Institute of Juniata,’’ 
its object being : 

Object: Fellowship, education, and in- 
Spiration. 

Plan : Executive committee, consisting of 
superintendents of the Sunday-schools, One 
subject opened and discussed by a pastor or 
chosen speaker, followed by general dis- 
cussion. 

Meetings: Four each year. Topics to be 
on practical Sunday-school work. 

The Institute is to be interdenominational, 
and will be a union meeting of all the schools 
in the town. 

Oratory and eloquence will interest, but 
it requires practical ideas and methods set to 
work to produce results. —W. S. Stahl, 





posed that something be done. It was 


Juniata, Pa. 


ti 
A Convention'that Does °'| 


the district and county, and paved the way. | 


enough enthusiasm and enough practical | 
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Philadelphia, August 10, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
, “ second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for'tither old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses orin a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. ; 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

e copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addtesses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. i 
One free c addi- 
Free Capies tional will edullowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


To Canadian Subscribers 


zs 

Five or more copies of The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent ‘at the rate of 
$1.00 each per year. Thisrateincludés postage. 

One copy of The Sunday School Times, or 
any number less than five, will be sent.to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘This 
rate includes postage. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 

The Pundey School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage ; 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. ' ¢ 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 

5 shillings each. ‘ 
, For Great Britain, Mr, T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London; E: C., will rective yearly 
or half<yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
Paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also gupply the other 
publications of The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, uyless by special rtjuest. 
| Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 

enable all the téachers of a schdéol toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY ScHoosTimes Co., Publishers, 
“4031 Walhu Sheéet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























re to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 
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| Church Organs 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON. NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


Main Office & Works BASTINGS. MASS. 
H.—Hastincs Co. 


Rare opportunity for serviceable Second- 
Hand Organs at low prices 




















Individual Communion 











impres- 
siveness 


i SENT FOR TRIAL 
dividual service, make the best and enpely over 4,000 
satisfied . They never go back to the oid 
way. List of users on for free catalogue. 
Return outfit (our expense) tf not satisfied after trial 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St.Rochester,N.Y. 


A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 















, ’ 7. . 
gill 
’ =) 81 Causeway St, Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 

a. Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


on EB Memorial 
Chron e = 
Peal ictus Bai Feeuey Co., Barmenr, Mo., U.S.A 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 
(Mt purest renned c and tin. 
‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P U.. N.Y. 






























This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town ts so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he Is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


c 

Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 

















BIGHTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 9th, 1907. 


BIBLE Tiidté SCHOOL 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


.. . FIT&MEN. 
ALL KINDS OF CHRIGHIAN SERVICE. 
Write Pres. Wilbert W. White for catalogue’ 
COLGATE UNIVER ITY; Hamilton, N. Y. 


‘ounded 1819. agnificent, equipment, large 
endowment, moderate expenses, 





seven years because of her high scholastic stan 


‘amous for eighty- 
ards 
and the moral tone essential to the best culture. Ad- 


dress, Registrar Vincent B. Frex, Hamilton, N.Y: 


ORDO BIBLE AND MISSIONARY TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, Interdenominational. Gratuitous 
instruction. ‘Ten able teachers. Send for catalogueto J. 
A. McElwain, Supt., Norfolk House, Roxbury, Mass. 
BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C: J. 

Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








Soaked in Coffee 
. 
Until too Stiff to Bend Over 


‘* When I drank coffee I often had sick 
headaches, nervousness and biliousness 
much of the time, but when I went to 
visit a friend I got in the habit of drink- 
ing Postum. 

‘*I gave up coffee entirely and the re- 
sult has been that I have been entirely 
relieved of all my stomach and nervous 
trouble, 

‘* My mother was just the same way. 
| We all drink Postum now, and without 
| coffee in the house for two years, we are 
all well. 


drinker, was troubled with pains in her 
side for years and was an invalid. She 
was not able to do her work and could 
not even mend clothes or do anything at 
all where she would have to be 

ward. If she tried to do a little hard 
work she would get such pains that she 
would have to lie down for the rest of 
the day. 

‘*At last I persuaded her to stop 
drinking coffee-and try Postum Food 
Coffee, and she‘ did so, and has used 
Postum ever since; the result has been 
that she can now do her work, can sit 
for a whole day and mend, and can sew 
on the machine and she never feels the 
least bit.of pain in her side, in fact.she 
has got well and it shows coffee was the 
cause of the whole trouble. 

**T could also tell you about several 
other neighbors who have been cured by 
quitting coffee and using Postum in its 
place.” ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” Look in 
pkg: for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 

oad to Wellville.” 








The Young People’s . 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 25, 1907. Foreign Mis- 
sions : rist in Mexico and South . 
America (Exod. 20: 1-6). i 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—A promise to givers (Prov. 11 : 
25-31). 

TUES.—A good example (2 Cor. 8 : 1-5). 

WED.— Willing offerings (Exod. 35 : 24-29). 

‘THURS.—Lay missionaries (Rom. 16 : 3-9). 

FR1,—Prayer for missions (Col. 4 : 1-4). 

SAT.—Mission schools (Psa. 34 : 11-22). 











Tell of Protestant missions in Mexico. - 
What has Christian Endeavor done in Brazil ? 
Name other South American mission fields. 


CCORDING to Mr. Beach’s statistics 
of 1900, there were 994 mission- 
aries in Mexico, Central and South 

America among a population of 54, 595,- 
562, or one to 154,292. 4. 

Dr. George Alexander, of New York: 
City, after a visit to Brazil writes: 

‘‘The most influential man in South 
America, in an interview which I: had 
with him on the day of my sailing from 
Rio, said: ‘It is sad, sad to see my 
people so miserable when they might be 
sohappy. Their ills, physical and moral, 
spring from a common source—lack of re- 
ligion. The progress of the Anglo Saxon 
race is due to their religion. Our people 
have left the firm foundation and are 
trying to build their fabric in the air. 
Two weeks ago I had a call in this office 
from  sexme aria, a Catholic priest of 

reat learning and eloquence, who has 
een traversing Brazil from North 'jto 


ferences, 
and religious condition of this people is 
akable, almost..remediless... [see 
but a single ray of hope.” 
% 





‘‘A neighbor of mine, a great coffee | 


nd for- , 





tive of the destitution of other great 
fields. A missionary writes from Santi- 
ago, Chili :— 


lacking compared with other centers of 
civilization at home and abroad. There 
|is no Christian hospital in this city for 
foreigners or natives, and while the 
Government provides. free hospital 
service, Protestants are so persecuted 
and poorly treated that many natives 
are afraid to go to the hospital after be- 
coming evangelicals. Thereis no Young 
|Men’s Christian Association, nor em 
| kind of institution like it doing a wor 
for the multitude of young men who leave 
home to study for -their life’s work, and 
|for the thousands who iake the city 
their home. There is no distinctive 
| Christian work of any kind for women, 
| except one woman visitor. There are 
no night or rescue missions, no employ- 
ment bureaus, no Christian boarding 
houses, no rooms for lodgers. There are 
| no Christian libraries worth-mentioning, 
| nor reading rooms, nor places of meeting 
| outside of religious services; in a word, 
}no institutional work under Christian 
auspices. There are no parish or Chris- 
| tian day-schools for our growing evan- 
‘gelical community. There is no school 
‘in all the country for training Christian 
| workers.” 








As for Mexico, one Mission, with its 
| eight men, declares :— , 
| “*The responsibility which we share 
| with other churches is the evangeliza- 
| tion of 145,113 square miles of territory 
| with a population of 4,205,040. The 
| duty which falls on our church alone is 
| the carrying of the Gospel. message to 
2,466,014 people, inhabiting 132,575 
| square miles of territory. No other 
| church working in Mexico has such a 
great responsibility as ours; none other 
| such an abundant opportunity. Over 


| eighteen per cent of her people are de- | 


ndent upon us alone to give them the 
ospel, and over thirty-one per cent 
must receive the. Message either from us 





South; preaching and holding cot} 
He said to me, ‘The moral § 


The need of one great city is illustra- 


‘It is to be noted that there is much |{ 
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or from a sister church established in the 
same region. In short we are in direct 
touch with nearly one-half of Mexico’s 


le.” 
peop geo 


Each of these men has, accordingly, a 
field of 400}000. dt least ‘in’ which to work. 
If we are under greatest obligations to 


to our homie mission #esponsibility is our 
responsibility for Latin America. If the 
Monroe Doctrine is. in politics, it 
ought to lead us to discharge our reli- 
gious duty to the land to which it ap- 
plies. 













load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 





to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 







Standard Oil Co. 
Ineorperated 








those nearest ys, as some hold, then next. 








NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


' OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 
Peart Smee. 4 wonderfully Ager ixpe ina 
Minion 16mo. Now ready. A model hand 


Bible. = 
Brevier 16mo. Leg" ote i @ small com- 


pass. “A quart measure.” 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels _ 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, e, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 5c cts. each. e set in leather case, $2.50. 

The Book of Psaims. 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 

















Rally Day, Harvest Home and Thanks- 
giving Music for the Sunday-School. 


Harvest Treasures 


A new Sunday-school Service by Adam Geibel, W. A. 
Post, and others. 5 cents per copy, postpaid. $4.00 
per hundred, not prepaid. 

This service, including “* Fields White Unto Har- 
vest” and “ Autumn ves,” sent for to cents. 


Adam Geibel Music Co., }326Arch St.. 
LOANED FR EE 


- hlets of d suitable 
Bere Meetings aud Evangelintic Sercices Tite 
BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 











bg we 
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Why Not Attend the 
International 
Convention 

Without Money. Cost? 





It meets in Louisville in June, 1908. It 
is the great event of the Sunday-school calendar 
in North America. Why not plan nght now 
to go, at no money cost to yourself ? 

The question of expense was solved by 
us for some of the delegates to the World’s 
Convention in Rome—a ten thousand mile 
journey. May we not explain—at once—the 
plan by which we should like to solve the 
Louisville expense-question for you >? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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